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Chemists on the Board 
Ir the case for giving the chemist a larger and more 
responsible part in the management of industry were 
always put as reasonably as Mr. Henry Rhodes puts 
it in a letter published in this issue it would be very 
difficult, indeed, to oppose it. Nothing, we hope, has 
ever appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE to suggest that 
the views of the chemist should be ignored or excluded 
from consideration. On the contrary it has frequently 
been urged that the chemist, instead of merely working 
in isolation at his own laboratory problems, should take 
a general interest in any industry in which he is engaged 
and qualify himself, not only for offering advice on his 
own special chemical problems, but for “ directional ”’ 
work. Suchanattitude would, we believe, be welcomed 
by the management in the great majority of cases, 
because it tends to amplify the knowledge of those 
responsible for the direction of the business. It seems 
sheer waste to engage the services of a chemical staff 
and then to ignore the results of their work—as much 
so as it would be to engage a staff of engineers or 
accountants and refuse to listen to their advice. It is 
difficult to believe that any. boards of directors are 
really capable of so stupid a policy. On the other 
hand, what may happen sometimes is that the chemist 
or some other type of specialist becomes obsessed with 
his own point of view, and because his own ideas are 
not instantly accepted denounces the managers as 
incapable of appreciating chemistry and dramatically 


resigns. The general charge that British chemistry 
lags behind because the management despises the 
chemist seems to be based on one or two exceptioral 
cases of this sort, and may, therefore, give a false 
impression which damages the good name of chemistry. 
Our warning was not directed against an adequate 
recognition of the chemist’s place in industry but against 
the danger of overstatement which often discredits a 
good case. 





The Battle of the Importers 


THE relief given to chemical traders by the new 
reparation regulations has for the moment diverted 
attention from the discussion over the reported Anglo- 
German dyestuff agreement. The chemical and dye- 
stuff traders, however, have a memorandum to prepare 
on the subject, and reports state that in the textile 
districts the feeling on the subject remains unusually 
strong. In any discussion on the matter, we fancy 
that the Board of Trade will insist as a first condition 
on the maintenance of our dyestuff manufacturing 
industry, and may put both to importers and to users 
the direct question whether they are prepared to support 
legislation for this purpose. If they answer “ Yes,” 
they would certainly strengthen their claim to con- 
sideration ; if they answer ‘“‘ No,” that would put them 
in the‘ position of opponents of the Act, and to that 
extent of the British manufacturing industry. It is a 
delicate position for the merchant class, but one which, 
when the question comes to be discussed at close 
quarters, cannot be avoided. 

The reported Anglo-German agreement, whether 
there is any substance in it or not, has demonstrated 
one point which it would be futile to overlook. That 
is, that if the Dyestuffs Act were repealed or persistent 
attempts were made to repeal it, a still more effective 
if less desirable form of “ protection”’ might be 
found in an agreement between British and German 
manufacturing interests, under which distribution 
in each country might be controlled by the respective 
combines of makers for their mutual protection. 
Professor Green, certainly not an apologist for the 
Dyestuff Corporation, writing recently, not as a Pro- 
tectionist but as a scientist deeply interested in the 
British industry, put the case quite dispassionately. 
“It is probable,’ he wrote, “ that such an agreement 
would never have been contemplated had it not been 
for the agitation on behalf of dyestuff importers and 
dyestuff users in favour of repealing the Act. It 
cannot be doubted that with the formation of the 
proposed combine and with the Act repealed these 
interests would be much more seriously threatened 
than under present conditions. Would it not be 
better, therefore, to withdraw opposition to the con- 
tinuance of the Act on condition that the German 
combination is not proceeded with? ’’ This question 
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is not put forward in the interests of ‘‘ Tariff reform ”’ 
or “‘ Protection,’’ politically considered. It is essen- 
tially a business and economic question—whether our 
new dyestuff industry, at this early stage of its existence, 
is to be exposed to and killed by unrestricted foreign 
competition ? It is an issue which divides those who 
support a British industry from those who do not 
support it, and the Board of Trade, in considering 
the interests of different parties, will naturally wish 
to know exactly where each stands in relation to it. 





Professor Perkin’s Appointment 
AFTER a brief experience as adviser to the headquarters 


research staff of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Professor W. H. Perkin, of Oxford, has been appointed 
a member of the board of directors. This step is 
welcome on two grounds. It satisfies the demand for 
a dyestuffs expert on the board which all sorts of 


people have suddenly discovered to be essential to the 


maintenance of the industry, and it indicates that at 
last a competent dyestuffs chemist has been found 
whose views on research are in agreement with the 
general policy of the Corporation. It is, moreover, 
more than usually appropriate that the selection 


should have fallen on the eldest son of the great 
British chemist who first produced an aniline dye 
from coal tar, and so laid the foundation of the great 
modern dyestuffs industry. We do not suppose that 
with Dr. Perkin’s accession to the board all the dif- 
ficulties the Corporation have to face will disappear, 
but his presence will be a guarantee that the scientific 
aspect of affairs will not be overlooked. It will be 
impossible at least for the critics to say now that 
chemical science is not represented in the manage- 
ment, and for a time we may have a little peace on 
this exciting topic. 





The Principles of the Centrifuge 
Mr. E. A. ALLIoTT is well qualified by his experience 
to speak on centrifugal machines, and in his paper at 
Hull on Tuesday he drew attention to a number of 
interesting points, besides giving an excellent account 
of the details of construction and operation of various 
centrifuges. He developed in particular the idea of 
applying what, despite the mathematical purists, we 
prefer to call centrifugal force, as an intensifier of 
gravity. A damp solid may be drained to dry it—if 
time is no object—a precipitate may be left to settle, 
and an emulsion to separate, under gravity, but in 
most cases the process takes far too long to be practic- 
able in any industrial operation, because the force of 
gravity is not sufficiently great. All these processes 
are daily carried out in a centrifuge, and the mechanism 
of separation between denser and less dense particles is 
essentially parallel. The case of the separator dealing 
with a mixture of liquids continuously may be com- 
pared to an arrangement consisting of a large tank, so 
that the liquid flowing in has time to separate into 
layers which pass out at different levels. The use of 
the idea of centrifugal force as an intensified gravita- 
tional force leads to considerable simplification in 
considering the changes occurring in the materials. 


Again, there are points of similarity between filtration 


and centrifuging ; for example, the difficulty which 
may arise through too close packing as a result of 
allowing the material to enter the machine too rapidly 


at first leading to a certain clogging of the solid par- 
ticles, which renders the later stages of separation 
inefficient and slow. 

There are also a number of curious apparent 
anomalies and contradictions of considerable interest. 
A machine of small size can give a much greater 


centrifugal effect than a large one, mainly because it 
can be revolved more rapidly. The problems of 
unbalanced loads tending to produce vibration are 
largely overcome by allowing freedom in the bearings, 
so that the forces produced are not communicated to 


objects outside the machine. This is particularly 
marked with machines of the self-balancing type, 
where it is desirable if any irregularity in running sets 
in to allow plenty of freedom to the spindle. Centri- 
fugal machines are used now in such a wide range of 
industries that a clear appreciation of these general 
points, as well as other details dealt with by Mr. 
Alliott, is very desirable by users. 





Nitrogen Fixation Developments 


It is announced from Washington that one or two im- 
portant steps in advance have been made in the process 
for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Dr. Cottrell, 
the head of the Fixed Nitrogen Laboratory, was 
engaged, when we went over the plant some time ago, 
in experiments for the discovery of a perfect catalyst. 


Apparently he has met, with success, for it isnow claimed 
that no country in the world has an ammonia catalyst 
superior to that developed at Dr. Cottrell’s experimental 
station. A method, it is stated, has been developed 
for manufacturing this material which gives the neces- 
sary chemical control of the product and at the same 
time makes large scale production possible. “‘ As a 
consequence,” the official report states, ‘‘ we are now 
in possession of such reliable information concerning 
at least one type of ammonia catalyst and its manu- 
facture that one of the principal obstacles to the suc- 
cessful operation of such plants as the United States 
nitrate plant No. 1 at Sheffield, Ala., has been re- 
moved.”’ 

Another notable incident is the agreement of the 
French Senate last Tuesday to an arrangement under 
which the French Government will acquire the rights 
of operating the Haber process for synthetic ammonia 
from the Badische Company. At present France 
imports 80 per cent. of her requirements, which are 
estimated at 100,000 tons of nitrogen annually, for 
agricultural purposes alone. It was explained during 
the discussion on the scheme that when there was such 
a need there was nothing to be gained by advancing 
the merits of the Claude process in opposition, though 
it was explained that the arrangement did not imply 
that the Claude’ process would be neglected. It is 
evidently considered now by the French authorities 
that both processes are practical and efficient, and that 
having under the Treaty of Versailles a right to the 
acquirement of the Haber process it is to their interest 
to exercise it. It may be particularly noted that the 


officials recognise that the patent rights alone of the 
Haber process are of little use without the detailed 
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information for its successful working which is at 
present in possession of the Badische Company. It 
is intended to work the process in the explosives 
factory at Toulouse, and as a certain measure of 
Government control is proposed it is obvious that 
the national aspects of the production of synthetic 
nitrogen are considered of great importance. 





The B.A.C. Intervenes 

THE deputation from the British Association of 
Chemists which waited the other day on the President 
of the Board of Trade justified its intervention on 
the ground that the dyestuffs industry is the basis 
of the organic chemical industry, and the greatest 
training school for organic and technologieal chemists. 
The Association is, therefore, profoundly concerned in 
the maintenance of a British industry and insists on 
two conditions—the first, the continuance of the 
Dyestuffs Act, the second the strengthening of what 
is called the scientific direction of the Corporation. 
Mr. Webb, in his reply, did not meet either point 
directly. He merely gave a general assurance that full 
consideration would be given to the case and to the 
interests of dyemakers other than the Corporation. 

The reception of the deputation was in some respects 
notable. Major Church may possibly have brought 
some friendly influence to bear, but it is not usual for 
chemical deputations to get beyond the permanent 
officials, | Yet here we had Mr. Sidney Webb not 
only meeting the deputation personally, but wel- 
coming them with a pleasant little speech, quite in the 
Fabian style, on the advantages of science in industry, 
with distant allusions to the application of atomic 
energy to problems of production. It is probably 
not the first time that a President of the Board of 
Trade has personally met a deputation of chemists, 
but we imagine it is the first occasion on which he has 
entertained them with an opening discourse on science. 
The deputation, it may be noted, discussed quite 
freely the domestic policy of the Corporation, pre- 
sumably on the ground that the Government is a 
shareholder. The Government, however, has money 
in other undertakings, cellulose and oil for example, and 
if this is to be taken as a precedent then we may 
have deputations from societies suggesting to the 
Government the kind of management best suited 
to these enterprises. It seems, one must confess, to 
open rather a wide door. 





Chemicals at Wembley 


THE arrangements in connection with the Chemistry 
Section at the British Empire Exhibition are steadily 
going forward. A visit to the exhibition this week 
revealed the rapid progress which is being made in 
setting up the necessary fixtures, and already it is 
possible to visualise the exhibition as it will ulti- 
mately appear. A good portion of the coloured frieze, 
illustrating various aspects of chemical industry, is 
now in position, and the effect promises to be excellent. 
Confidence is expressed that, whatever delays there 
may be in other sections, the Chemistry Section will 
be in order for the opening ceremony in April. 


Points from Our News Pages 


A joint meeting of the Chemical Engineering Group of the 
t_ Society of Chemical Industry was held on Tuesday at 
Hull with the Hull Chemical and Engineering Society, 

when Mr. E. A. Alliott read a paper on “‘ Centrifugal 
Dryers and Separators ’’ (p. 236). 

Letters are published on the position of British Dyestuff 
Makers, by Mr. L. B, Holliday, and ‘‘ Why Britain Lags 
in Chemistry,” by Mr. H. F. T. Rhodes (p. 239). 

Professor W. H. Perkin, Waynflete Professor of Chemistry at 
Oxford, has been elected to the Board of the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation (p. 240). 

Mr. E. V. Evans, in his second Cantor Lecture, dealt with the 

cracking of tar and the chemical changes associated 


therewith (p. 241). 


Recent developments in the selective dyeing of mixed fabrics 
are describad (p. 244). 

According to our London Market Report there has been a 
much better tone during the past week (p. 252). 

There has been a fair number of inquiries in the Scottish 
heavy chemical market as a result of the settlement of 
the dock strike (p. 253). 





Books Received 

THE MODERN SOAP AND DETERGENT INDUSTRY. Vol. 1 
Theory and Practice of Soap Making. By Dr. Geoffrey 
Martin. London: Crosby, Lockwood and Son. Pp. 400. 
36s. 

STATISTICS OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 
5s. 4d. post free. 

ABRIDGED SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS FROM THE RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORY OF THE EasTMAN Kopaxk Co. Vol. VI, 1922. New 
York : Eastman Kodak Co, Pp. 240. 

Mine RescuE APPARATUS RESEARCH CoMMITEE, Third Report. 
By the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
London: H.M. Stationary Office. Pp. 30. Is. 


London: The 
Pp. 92. 





The Calendar 











Mar.: 
10 | Institute of Metals (Scottish Section): | 39, Elmbank Crescent, 
| Annual General Meeting. Address | Glasgow. 
| by G. B. Brook. 7.30 p.m. 4 
10 | Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lec- | John Street, Adelphi, 
| ture): ‘‘ A Study of the Destructive London, W.C.2. 
Distillation of Coal ’”’ (Lecture IIT.) 
| E.V,Evans, 8p.m, 
11 | Northern Polytechnic Institute,! Holloway, London, 
| (Chemical Section): ‘‘ Fine Glass N. 
| Manufacture”. J. H. Gardiner. ; 
11 | Institution of Petroleum Techno- | The Royal Society of 
| logists : Annual General Meeting. Arts, John Street, 
Address by Herbert Barringer. 6 Adelphi, W.C.2. 
>.m, 

12 | Institute of Metals: Annual Dinner, | Trocadero Restaur- 

| 8p.m, | ant, London, 

12 | Royal Society of Arts: ‘‘ Personal | John Street, Adelphi, 
Recollections of Some Notable London, W.C.2. 
Scientific Men.’”’ Alan A. Campbell 
Swinton, 

12 | Institute of Metals: Annual General | Institution of Mech- 

& | Meeting. 10.30 a.m. anical Engineers, 

13 Storey’s Gate, S,W.1. 

13 | Royal Society : Papers by Professor Burlington House, 


A, Fowler, Professor W. L. Bragg, | Piccadilly, London. 
| A. Miller and others. 4.30 p.m. | _ 

West Cumberland Society of Chem- | Technical 
ists and Engineers: Annual Meet- | Workington. 
ing. 


14 College, 





Great | The Institute, 30, 


14 jInstitute of Chemistry of 
Britain and Ireland : ‘‘ The Progress Russell Square, 
of Chemistry in Public Affairs.” | London, W.C.1. 
Dr. J. T. Dunn, 8-p.m. 

15 | Institute of Metals (Swansea Sec- | University College, 
tion): General Discussion, 7.15 p.m. Singleton Park, 

Swansea. 

17 | Institution of the Rubber Industry | Midland Hotel, Man- 
(Manchester Section): ‘Selling | chester, 
Rubber Goods,” Captain E, E, 
Buckleton. 7.30 p.m. Sibiyhn ds he roe 
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Practical Aspects of Centrifugal Dryers and Separators 
Chemical Engineering Conference at Hull 


(From Our HULL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Notes on the Meeting 

THE meeting of the Hull Chemical and Engineering Society, 
held on Tuesday, March 4, in the Photographic Society’s Rooms, 
was one of the most interesting in the syllabus. It took the 
form of a joint meeting with the Chemical Engineering Group 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, and a paper was read 
by Mr. E. A. Alliott, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., M.I.Chem.E., on 
‘ Centrifugal Dryers and Separators, their construction and 
use.’” The number of visitors from the London Society was 
seriously depleted by the prevailing epidemic and other causes, 
but the Hull Society were glad to welcome amongst others 
Mr. H. Talbot, B.Sc., M.I.Chem.E., A.R.C.S., the hon. sec. 
of the Chemical Engineering Group. 

Prior to the meeting the members of the Group were enter- 
tained to dinner at the York Hotel, a very pleasant prelude to 
the evening’s lecture. The President, Mr. A. R. Warnes, 
telegraphed his regret at being unable to attend, and in his 
absence the visitors were received by Mr. T. G. Leggott, vice- 
president, who also presided at the lecture. 

Throughout the lecture was profusely illustrated by lantern 
slides and interspersed with numerous experiments illustrating 
the principles involved in the construction and operation of 
centrifugal machines. At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. 
H. Talbot spoke on behalf of the members of the Chemical 
Engineering Group, and said they much appreciated the 
opportunity to join with the Hull Society. He congratulated 
them on the arrangements made and on the excellent attend- 
ance, and thanked them for the hospitality received. 

In the discussion which ensued Mr., Alliott was called upon 
to answer a good many questions from those present. Mr. 
R. A. Bellwood asked whether the centrifugal he had shown, 
one for grease extraction, offered any advantages over the 
ordinary tallow melting methods dealing with, say, two to 
four tons at a time. Mr. Alliott expressed the opinion that 
the centrifugal was a useful machine for the small man. Mr. 
Bellwood also asked what amount of moisture could be removed 
from rolls of cloth by centrifugal treatment. Mr. Alliott said 
much would depend on the texture of the cloth, probably 
24 per cent. 

Mr. A. R. Tankard spoke on the use of centrifugals in 
pasteurising and treating milk. He asked what were the 
conditions necessary for successful results. He understood that 
some machines whilst satisfactory in the winter were not so 
jn the summer, and the Government standards were very high. 
Had the temperature an important effect, also the speed of the 
machine ? Mr. Alliott said the milk should be treated quite 
fresh ; if only a little stale there was difficulty in removing 
dirt, etc. The temperature was important, from the point of 
separation only, the warmer the better, but it must not be 
too high, nor too low, probably about hand warmth. The 
standard speed for the machine should be strictly adhered to. 
Replying to Mr. Wood as to the treatment of paints, especially 
prussian blue, Mr. Alliott said he would recommend a filter 
press with a low gravity head, say, about 30 ft. 

Another question asked was whether a centrifugal separator 
would give a sharp separation of small particles of different 
sizes. Mr, Alliott replied that in some types a fairly sharp 
separation is obtained, not a perfect separation, but a good 
commercial separation. 

At the close, Mr. Tankard proposed a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Alliott for his lecture, coupling with it the name 
of Mr. R. A. Bellwood, secretary of the Hull Society, who had 


been responsible for the arrangements. Mr. Nelson seconded, 
and this was carried with acclamation. 


Summary of the Paper 


The basket, Mr. Alliott stated in the course of his paper, 
is the feature of centrifugal apparatus having the most im- 
portant influence on the design. A type popular in the early 
days of centrifugals, and still in fairly considerable use for 
textile purposes, is constructed in wire. These baskets were 
always supposed to give very free draining, although figures 
taken by the writer show that it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between the results obtained in such a basket and 
those from a plain perforated steel cage. The materials of 
construction are fairly varied. Steel plate baskets are 
perhaps most widely used and, where reasonably neutral 
substances are being handled, usually last for many years 
without repair. They have even been used with considerable 
success for sulphate of ammonia where the mother liquor is 
acid, and many records show a life of about nine months. 
Steel or copper baskets are usually tinned or galvanised, 
and for some purposes are silvered. They are often coated 
with vulcanite, and sometimes with lead. Aluminium is 
used, and more seldom monel metal or nickel. Steel baskets 
are made, having a porcelain inner cage, but this is a very 
special construction and examples are rarely seen. Wicker 
linings are not uncommon for some purposes. 


if 


| 
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PERCENTAGES OF MOISTURE AT VARIOUS 
POINTS IN THE BASKET. 


One of the most important features of the basket is the 
method of discharge. The ordinary type of basket may be 
fitted with two or more doors in the bottom, which may be 
opened at the conclusion of the operation, and the dried 
material pushed through an opening in the casing on to a 
shoot, which takes it clear of the machine. Another method 
is to have a lifting-out basket, fitted with trunnions, over 
which shackles carried by a travelling pulley block may be 
slipped, and the basket lifted out. Centre discharge baskets 
are widely used, and are standard in the sugar refining industry. 
Here the bottom of the basket has a large opening in the 
centre, containing a spider by means of which the basket is 
connected to its spindle. The opening is covered by a light 
conical valve. Finally, for materials which fall away very 
freely, after drying, one can use a basket of the self-discharge 
type. This is unusually deep and the opening at the bottom 
is exceptionally wide, and is not covered by a valve. 

The Effect of Speed 

The speeds-at which centrifugal baskets can be run is of 
great interest. The usual formula for centrifugal force in Ibs. 
exerted by a mass of 1 Ib. is 

Dw? 


DN? 

2g 5866 
Where w is the speed in radians per sec., N in revs. per 
minute, and D the diameter in feet. The above formula, 
however, can be expressed in another way, involving V, the 

surface, or peripheral speed, in feet per minute. 
Cece 
~ 57,888D 

It will be seen from the latter expression that the force 
exerted for a given surface speed must be inversely as the 
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diameter. Now, a centrifugal machine is very like a rotating 
pulley so far as its strength is concerned, and if the liquid load 
is proportional to the area of the basket wall, and to its 
thickness, bursting will always occur at the same surface 
speed, whatever the size of basket and whatever thickness of 
wall. Surface speed is, therefore, the limiting factor so far as 
strength is concerned, and cannot be varied very much by the 
engineer, although he may do so by disregarding the question 
of proportionate loading. He cannot do a great deal by in- 
creasing the thickness of the basket wall, because the self- 
stress in the wall due to its own weight is a very considerable 
element. Even when all these allowances are made, wide 
variations are rarely economical. Hence speeds usually vary 
between 8,000 to 12,000 ft. per minute, though some smaller 
machines, 12 in. dia. and under, when used as separators, go 
as high as 16,000, or even 18,000 ft. p.m. 

If the surface speed were kept constant, the formulz show 
us that the centrifugal effect would always be inversely pro- 
portional to the diameter, but in practice the running speed 
is often an average between that for equal surface speed and 
that for equal effect. i 

No very special features are presented by the pan or outer 
casing. It is usual to construct this in cast iron, in the case of 
“fixed ’’ spindle machines. Steel is better for self-balancing 
types, where there is even the remotest possibility that the 
revolving basket might strike the pan. Neither material 
should be looked on as a safeguard against the basket bursting. 
The only safeguards are to see that there is no possibility of 
running at excessive speeds and maintain the basket in sound 
condition. : 

The outer casing may be lined with vulcanite, brass, alumi- 
nium or other materials. 


Types of Machines 

We may classify centrifugals into the following varieties :— 

1. Fixed spindle machines. 

2. Suspended machines. 

3. “‘ Free spindle ”’ or self-balancing machines. 

The latter class may be sub-divided into the “ peg-top ”’ 
or underdriven and ‘“‘ Weston ’”’ or top-driven varieties. 

én the fixed-spindle machines no other spindle motion is 
possible but that of rotation. Bearing wear and tear is not at 
all excessive, in spite of frequent bad loading, and is generally 
negligible. Machines of this class often show some advantage 
in price, and may further be worked, in many cases, by the 
most unintelligent class of labour that is available. They are 
not suitable, however, for mounting on upper floors, since 
any out-of-balance load has to be taken up ultimately by 
the foundations, and a period might be set up in the surround- 
ing structure if it is not perfectly rigid. Further, vibration is 
sometimes transmitted for some distance, even when machines 
are mounted on heavy concrete foundations in firm ground. 
This may be easily avoided by the use of suspended machines, 
which are ordinary fixed-spindle centrifugals hung by suspen- 
sion rods from columns carried on an independent base-ring. 

In the free spindle or self-balancing type of machine, the 
spindle bearings are mounted in a box or casing, to which 
a certain amount of free play is given, under sufficient con- 
straint from rubber buffers or an arrangement of springs. 
The original reason for this method of construction was to 
allow bad loading to be taken up without imposing undue 
stress on the bearings, which, in this instance, is limited by the 
elastic resistance of the supports. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant advantage gained in practice is the convenient arrange- 
ment of bottom discharge that is usual with this class of 
machine. It is also an absolute necessity where baskets 
are very deep, or speeds extremely high. 


Influence of Various Factors. 

We can now consider with advantage the behaviour of 
material when treated in a centrifugal dryer. 

The first question that arises is what influence variations 
in the centrifugal effect have on the final dryness, and on 
looking into the matter it is generally found that these are 
not as large as one would expect. 

The time that the material is spun also has an influence, but 
again this is not usually very large after a certain minimum 
period has been passed. 

Drakeley and Williams (J.S.C.I., November 15, 1922) 
showed that wide variations in speeds might make very 
little difference to the “‘ efficiency ’’ of the machine, in the 


case of sodium sulphite crystals and other products. In 
general the writer’s investigations closely confirm their 
conclusions, but in their investigations they took the 
“efficiency ’’ as the proportion which the remaining liquor 
per 100 Ib. of solids bore to the original quantity as it entered 
into the machine. The problem is, in fact, very much like 
that of the filter press, where increased pressure may easily 
lead to a closing up of the pores of the material so that the 
liquor has a greater difficulty in getting away than if slower 
speeds and lower pressures are used. 

The question of distribution of the moisture in the various 
portions of the load is of interest’ The wettest part is 
generally next to the basket wall, and the driest on the inner 
wall of the load. Some interesting tests were made by the 
writer on salt, spun in a 48-in. machine, with a view to deter- 
mining what was an average sample. The results are indicated 
in the diagram opposite. It will be observed that the moistures, 
after a run of 7 minutes at full speed, were remarkably even 
and regular, but increased slightly from inside outwards and 
from top to bottom. The average size of the crystals at each 
point approximated closely to 0-2 mm., the largest being 0:5 
mm, 

In this connection it may be worth considering how far 
air-drying comes into question, and here again the effect is 
not as great as one would suppose, except when large crystals 
of open structure are being treated, especially if these are fed 
into the machine as a hot slurry. Heat plays its part, but 
probably the most important influence is size of grain. 
Viscosity is probably next in importance to size of grain, for 
if viscosity is high, not only will a long time be required to 
pass any quantity of liquor through the basket, but also the 
retained liquor will be very seriously increased. _ It is, there- 
fore, well to reduce viscosity by heating or any other practical 
means available. Clearly capillarity plays its part. It is 
easy to calculate, on the ordinary basis, the height to which 
any liquid will rise in a capillary tube of any diameter, and 
subject to any centrifugal effect. If the capillary passages 
are sufficiently small, it will be quite impossible to remove 
the interstitial liquor by any ordinary centrifugal force. 


Labour and Output. 

We now come to the question of labour and output. Here 
a good deal depends upon the class of man employed, and the 
nature of the supervision. Still more depends on the con- 
veniences provided for filling the machine, and for disposing 
of the spun product. Self-discharging machines need only 
half a-minute toa minute toempty. Ordinary forms of central 
bottom discharge vary from about 14 to 2 minutes for products 
which drop away easily in, say, a 48-in. machine 24 in. deep, 
to 7 or 8 minutes for such stuff as caustic mud. 

It must not be overlooked that the rate of output found 
under observation, for a single run, or for an hour, may not 
always be maintained shift in and shift out. It may be closely 
approximated if the work of filling and discharging is light, 
and one man looks after one, or at most two, machines, and 
some judgment must be used in making any estimate. 

To take one concrete case. In a plant handling sulphate 
of ammonia there were a number of units, each having a 
single centrifugal to take the salt as it came from the saturator. 
The baskets were 42 in. diameter, but only 17 in. deep, and 
the average load was about 3 cwt., with a maximum of about 
4 cwt. of whizzed salt. One man attended to the saturator 
and centrigfual, the dried product from which fell on to the 
boot of an elevator, whence it passed to conveyors and rotary 


driers. Here a timed operation was as follows :— 
Min. 
Filling ne 3 
Drying 7 i 3 
Stop, empty, restar 4 
Total, about .. We i ne 5 ae 


Here the average for any machine kept up fairly well to 
the unit operation, so long as sufficient salt was available, 
but was apt to drop a little through various causes when the 
whole battery was considered over a shift. 

Centrifugal Separators 

We now come to another class of centrifugals, known as 
subsiders or separators, which have no holes in their baskets. 
They can be used to remove from liquids solid particles so 
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fine that they would choke any filter cloth, or for separating 
two liquids one from another, such as water from tar. 

The action of a centrifugal separator may best be explained 
by considering a tank into which a mixture of water and 
solids is run at one end, where a baffle is fixed to distribute 
the flow. The heavier solids go to the bottom at once, and 
the somewhat lighter ones more gradually, so that if the tank 
1s long enough the water is clear as it flows out at the other 
end, and all the solids which can sink have settled to the 
bottom. In a centrifugal separator we have a basket with 
no perforations. 

The liquid is fed to the bottom through a baffle or distri- 
buting ring, which brings the water up to the basket speed 
as it enters. Instead of gravity we have centrifugal force 
which makes the liquid form a substantially vertical wall 
level with the lip of the basket. The particles of dirt sink 
to the side while clear liquor goes over the top. If we run 
a mixture of two liquids into a tank with a baffle plate in 
the middle, the heavy liquid will sink, and pass under the 
baffle, where it rises again owing to being pushed up by the 
head of liquid on the other side. If the tank is correctly 
proportioned none of the light liquid will pass below the 
baffle, but it will stay above the heavier one, so that spouts 
can be arranged one on either side, which will deliver pure 
heavy and pure light liquid respectively. 


Practical Separators with Sundry Data 


The various forms of separators in ordinary commercial 
use may now be considered. 

The plain under-driven type, without suspension gear, and 
fitted with a solid wall basket, is very useful for many purposes, 
and is notably used in the manufacture of starch. After 
describing various examples of such machines, run at speeds 
up to 1,000 r.p.m., the paper passed on to deal with machines 
having speeds of from 6,000 revs. to 40,000 r.p.m., for basket 
sizes ranging from 12 in. diameter down to about 2 in. 
Perhaps the most familiar form is the ordinary milk-separator, 
which may be modified, as required, for various purposes. 
A certain amount of freedom has to be given to the spindles 
of these machines, because any eccentricity of the basket 
would otherwise become very marked at these high speeds. 
The bowl itself is not always rigidly attached to the end of 
the spindle but may have a little play. The drive is generally 
by means of a helical wheel which drives a worm on the spindle 
shaft. Machines of this kind take very little power and owe 
their separating efficiency largely to the very small distance 
which any particle has to traverse before separation takes 
place. 

It is very usual to provide three discharge openings at the 
top of the machine, and three pans are arranged, one on top 
of the other to collect each type of discharge. The lower one 
will take the heavy liquid, the next one the light liquid, and 
the third serves to take any overflow if the machine is fed too 
fast. If the feed contains solids of heavier gravity, these 
collect on the basket wall in the dirt space, and from time 
to time the upper part must be unscrewed, the plates taken 
out, and the basket cleaned. 

Among the applications of centrifugal separators is the 
treatment of heavy fuel oil for Diesel engines. While a 
“gas” of “‘ diesel’ oil has been used in the past, there has 
been a tendency lately to use a heavier oil known as “‘ boiler ’’ 
oil, having a specific gravity of 0°95 to o'96. It was found 
to score the cylinder liners due to the high ash content, which 
was about 0'065. This could be brought down in a high-speed 
centrifugal to about o°o22—an amount similar to that of an 
ordinary Diesel oil. Such machines work quite well aboard 
ship, and pass some 250-350 gallons per hour, the bowl being 
changed over at the end of each watch. A separate overflow 
for any water is provided, so that in addition to freeing from 
ash there security is given against water being injected into 
the engines. 

Another interesting development is in handling a water-gas 
tar, in which oil forms a very intractable emulsion in water. 
A very inefficient separation is accomplished by gravity and 
heat and requires some nine to twelve months to complete. 
The finely divided carbon present acts as an emulsifying 
agent, and its density causes it to be removed almost imme- 
diately the emulsion enters the centrifugal. The latter is 
now free to separate with far greater ease at a rate of some 
170 to 180 gallons per hour. 


Chemical and Dyestuff Traders 
Dyestuffs Memorandum in Course of Preparation 
In a bulletin dated March 1, issued by the British Chemical 
and Dyestuff Traders’ Association, Ltd., it is stated that at 
the February meeting of the Executive Council the record 
number of twelve new members were elected. 


Safeguarding of Industries Act 

A good deal will be heard in, Parliament regarding Parts I 
and II of this Act during the next few months. A movement 
is on foot to widen the scope of Part II (Dumping and Depre- 
ciated Currencies). Part I (Key Industry Section), in which 
members are interested, will also be discussed. The Asso- 
ciation will see that the case for the merchants is properly 
presented. 

Dyestuffs 

The memorandum which it is proposed to forward to the 
Board of Trade in connection with an agreement between a 
British and the German dyestuffs makers is in course of 
preparation. A copy of same will be forwarded to members 
in due course. A detailed statement of traders’ complaints 
against the method in which the Dyestuffs Act is being 
carried out is also being formulated for presentation to the 
Government. 


German Reparation (Recovery) Act 

For three months British importers of goods consigned from 
Germany have had to pay the 26 per cent. levy and were not 
able to recover same. Now that a satisfactory settlement 
has been obtained it may be as well to explain that the Asso- 
ciation’s activities and protests have been limited to the point 
that unless the British Government were in a position to make 
the German Government pay the levy they had no mandate 
under the Act to make British importers pay it. It was in 
fact a levy on Germany on account of Reparations, and it 
was therefore manifestly unfair to pass it on to British firms 
because Germany had stated they could not meet this obliga- 
tion. We make the above remarks as we wish it to be clearly 
understood that at no time have we put forward to the British 
authorities the suggestion that the Act should be repealed ; 
we have restricted our efforts to protesting against a Reparation 
levy on Germany being collected from British firms. Our 
case was admitted by the authorities, and our efforts have met 
with success. 

Those members who hold Customs receipts for payment of 
the 26 per cent. levy on imports landed during the period of 
default by Germany should forward same to the German 
exporter with a request for payment. The German shipper 
will be able to recover the amount on tendering Customs 
receipt and particulars of the shipment in question to his 
Government. British firms should not send these Customs 
receipts direct to the German Government. Any member 
meeting with a refusal to meet these claims on the part of a 
German exporter is requested to communicate with the 
Association. 





Cardiff Chemist Committed for Trial 
ALLEGATIONS of embezzlement and converting money to his 
own use were preferred against Charles Herman Pretty, at 
Barry Police Court, on Saturday, March 1. Outlining the 
prosecution, Mr. Browne said the prisoner was employed 
in January 1921 by W. A. Wharram, Ltd., manufacturing 
chemists, of Leeds, as their South Wales representative. The 
terms of the engagement were that the defendant was to call 
upon the firm’s customers to collect moneys due. The 
prisoner’s employment was terminated on December 22, 1923, 
when he was given four weeks’ salary in lieu of notice. Pris- 
oner, who pleaded not guilty and reserved his defence, was 
committed for trial at the Assizes. Bail was allowed in a 
personal security of {20 and a like surety. 





Growing Use of Aniline Dyes In India 
Tue old South Indian industry of printing and painting on 
cotton, founded centuries before the arrival of Europeans in 
India, is rapidly disappearing. The processes and patterns in 
use to-day show but minor changes, with the exception of the 
adoption of the cheaper aniline dyes for the old vegetable 
colours. 
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Why Britain Lags in Chemistry 


To the Editor of THe CHEmicaL AGE. 
Sir,—It is gratifying to notice that the article ‘‘ Why 
Britain Lags in Chemistry ”’ should have received the attention 
of a member of the British Association of Chemists, and also 
that your journal has made it the subject of comment. 

The valuable services that THE CHEMICAL AGE has rendered 
the profession of chemistry makes the mildest criticism a 
disagreeable task, but nevertheless it does seem that your 
article tends overmuch to emphasize an aspect to which no 
undue prominence was given by ‘“‘ Scientist's ’’ article in the 
Daily Mail of February 27. 

The chemist, by the very nature of his training, is, of course, 
not usually qualified to deal with business matters, but his 
advice ought to be sought and invariably followed in technical 
matters ; and an opportunity to complement the industrialist’s 
specialised commercial knowledge, with a share in the respon- 
sibility of a big undertaking, ought to be his. 

The chemist does not believe that by his elevation to the 
board room he will be metamorphosed, all suddenly, into an 
efficient business man; but neither does he believe that the 
industrialist in establishing or disbanding a laboratory becomes, 
by that fact alone, an authority in chemical technology.— 
Yours, etc. Henry T. F. RHODES. 

108, Baker St-, W.1. Deputy Editor of the Official Journal 

of the British Assoc. of Chemists. 
{This matter is referred to in our Editorial Notes.—Eb. C.A.]| 





British Dyestuff Makers 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 

Sir,—The idea has become general that the British dyestuffs 
industry is solely represented by the British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, but 60 per cent. of the aniline dyes manufactured 
in Great Britain are manufactured by concerns other than that 
corporation. Therefore, if consideration were given solely 
to the financial interests in the British Dyestuffs Corporation 
the Government would be favouring a party which, in the 
matter of production in this country, is in the minority. 

It is hoped that in the near future the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers will be able to show irrefutable figures 
and facts on this subject, and give publicity to the achievements 
of the firms other than the British Dyestuffs Corporation, and 
thus let the public understand that the failure of the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation by no means suggests that the dyestuff 
industry as a whole has been anything else but successful. 

Such statements as ‘‘ that, unless the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation is allowed to make an agreement with the Ger- 
mans, the British industry as a whole will collapse’ are 
absolutely ridiculous. A certain percentage of the industry 
existed before the war and maintained its position, although 
considerably handicapped by lack of capital. The position 
to-day is very different ; there is ample capital invested in the 
industry, and the quality of the dyestuffs produced is equal 
to that maintained in Germany. 

It is becoming more apparent every day that the British 
industry is bound to make good, and it is this apparent fact 
that has made Germany approach the subject at all. It is 
obvious to the big German trust that the British industry is 
very shortly going to be a big factor of competition in the 
world’s market. They are anxious, if they possibly can, to 
stultify this growth, and their first action in the matter is the 
one under discussion, knowing as they do that if they link 
up with the British Dyestuffs Corporation they will have no 
difficulty in getting the Dyestuffs Act off the Statute Book 
and in killing all competition before it has fully matured. 
It cannot be thought by a reasonable man that Germany is 
anxious to maintairthe British industry. It is to the German 
interests to kill the British industry. I maintain that it is 
undoubtedly of the greatest national importance that the 
British industry should be maintained on a huge scale by 
the British. 

I understand that statements have been made that the 
Germans in the dyestuffs industry are so strong that they can, 
if they like, wipe out the British competition whenever and 
wherever they want. I do not say that the British trade in 
dyestuffs could be maintained at the present moment unless 
the Dyestuffs Act protected them in their own market. This 


protection is not only helpful with regard to prices but has 
its greatest utility in the fact that it gives the British maker 
an absolutely certain quantity of dyes at which the Germans 
cannot keep digging their share out of. Outside concerns 
have built up in the largest colour consuming countries, at 
great expense, skilled and adequate selling organisations, and 
I submit that where this has been done British-made dyewares 
are not only holding their own against German competition, 
but are daily making advancement. 

It has also been stated by those in authority that, in their 
opinion, the Germans could sell aniline dyes all over the world 
at prices that are not economical and are not profitable to 
themselves and still maintain their profits from the manu- 
facture of other products, such as artificial manure, etc. 
This is another statement on which a reasonable man cannot 
put any reliance. In my opinion it is just as essential to the 
Germans that the goods they make and the goods they sell 
show a profit as it is to the other manufacturers in the world. 
The Germans have no funds or resources of any description 
that place them in such a position that this first rule of business 
can be neglected by them. 

If the directors of the British Dyestuffs Corporation have 
given up all hope of making good under the Dyestuffs Act and 
of putting the British nation on a sound footing as regards 
its dyestuffs industry, both for peace and war requirements, it 
is not so with the outside makers who, understanding the trade 
from every point of view, know what has been done and can 
be done by them. It is needless for me to say that I person- 
ally have the greatest faith in British ability to achieve any 
standard, no matter how high it is set, in the dyestuffs industry, 
but I believe that it can only be achieved by men who under- 
stand the industry and its intricacies.—Yours, etc., 

L. B. HoLiipay, 
Managing Director of L. B. Holliday 
and Co., Ltd., Manufacturers of 
Aniline Dyes, Huddersfield, and 
Member of the Dyestuffs Develop- 
ment Committee. 
March 4. 





Professor Donnan on Chemists in Industry 
PROFESSOR F. G. DONNAN, professor of chemistry at Uni- 
versity College, London, spoke to the students of the Chemical 
Society at Sheffield University on ‘“‘Some Reflections on 
University Chemists in Industry,” on Friday, February 29. 
Most of his audience were, he said, intending to go into industry 
as chemists. Doubtless many of them hoped to be on the 
research side, but they must not forget the work of the plant 
chemist. In manufacturing processes much depended on the 
plant chemist, and they must not neglect the practical and 
physical sides of their studies for the theoretical. They 
might be called upon to solve a number of problems in manu- 
facturing processes which they should be in a position to map 
out and calculate beforehand. He took a number of ex- 
amples, the question, for instance, of obtaining a given yield 
per day of a crystalline product for the solution. The solu- 
bility, the rate of cooling, and other factors would determine 
the size of tanks to be used, and as chemists they should be 
able to calculate the required dimensions. It was only a 
simple problem of chemical engineering which any practical 
chemist should be able to deal with. Chemical engineering 
itself was a more specialised study, but as chemists going into 
industry they must not forget its principles, because they could 
not know when they were studying whether they would be 
required later to deal with some such problems, as well as 
questions of research. 





Stainless Metals 

A PRIVATE company with a capital of £30,000 has been 
registered to exploit in full a discovery recently made in 
Sheffield, whereby nearly all metals, including aluminium, 
can be plated with chromium to prevent corrosion. Chro- 
mium is the essential alloy that gives stainless steel and iron 
their valuable characteristics, but in those cases it is melted 
along with the parent metal and becomes part of it, whereas 
in the chromium plating process it is applied by electrical 
deposition in a similar way to silver and nickel-plating. 
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Professor W. H. Perkin 


New Director of British Dyestuffs Corporation 
PROFESSOR W. H. PERKIN, F.R.S., Waynflete Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of Oxford, has been elected to the 
board of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. It will be 
recalled that recently Professor Perkin undertook the super- 
vision of the Research Department of the corporation, a duty 
which he will continue to perform in addition to serving as a 
director. 

Professor Perkin’s appointment will be widely welcomed, 
especially as meeting the demand for “ technical direction.” 
Of his qualifications for the post, both as an organic chemist 
and on account of his personal associations with the British 
dyestuffs industry, there can be no sort of question. He is the 
eldest son of the late Sir William Perkin, who produced the 
first synthetic dyestuff from coal tat, and whose original 
laboratory sample of ‘‘ Mauve,” labelled in his own hand, is 
in the possession of the corporation. He is, moreover, one 
of three brothers, all of whom have attained distinction in 
chemistry, and two of whom have specialised in colour 
chemistry. 

Professor Perkin himself, who was born in 1860 and was 
educated in London, Wiirzburg and Munich, holds the following 
degrees :—Ph.D. (Wiirzburg), M.A. (Oxon.), D.Sc. (Vict.), 
Sc.D. (Cantab), LL.D. (Edin. and St. Andrews), F.R.S. He 





(Elliott & Fry) 
PRoFEssor W. H. PERKIN 

is a corresponding member of the academies of Bavaria and 
Gottingen, a member of the Royal Society of Upsala, corre- 
spondent of the Institute of France, Hon. Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Foreign Honorary Member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the 
Belgian Academy of Medicine. He was Professor of Chemistry 
at the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 1887-92 ; and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Victoria University, Manchester, 
1892-1912; and was President of the Chemical Society, 
1913-15. He was awarded the Longstaff Medal of the 
Chemical Society, 1900 ; and the Davy Medal, Royal Society, 
1904; and has served on the Council of the Royal Society. 
His publications include numerous papers in the journal of 
the Chemical Society dealing mainly with closed chains, 
alkaloids, natural colouring matters, camphor and the ter- 
penes ; he is joint author with Dr. Kipping of books on 
practical chemistry and inorganic and organic chemistry, 
and with Dr. Lean of an “ Introduction to Chemistry.” He 
has now had considerable experience of research direction, 
and the fact that he has been promoted to the board indicates 
agreement with the general policy of the corporation and a 
readiness to co-operate in bringing the research side into line 
with the other departments. 

Of his two brothers, the elder, Professor Arthur George 
Perkin, F.R.S., is Professor of Colour Chemistry and Dyeing 
and Dean of the Faculty of Technology in Leeds University. 


The youngest of the three brothers is Mr. F. Mollwo Perkin, 
a consulting and technical chemist, who has specialised in 
electro-chemistry and in the chemistry and technology of oils, 
and has occupied a number of official positions such as presi- 
dent of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association and of the 
Paint and Varnish Society, hon. secretary of the British 
Science Guild, etc. 





France and Synthetic Nitrogen 
Cession of Patents of the Haber Process 


In the French Senate on Tuesday the agreement with the 
Badische Aniline und Soda Fabrik for the cession to the 
French Government of the patents for the manufacture of 
synthetic ammonia was approved. 

M. Léon Perrier, reporter of the Commission, dealing with 
the matter, said the object of the agreement was to give 
France the benefit of the Haber-Bosch process by which it 
was hoped to obtain the 100,000 tons of nitrogen which she 
required annually. The adoption of the Haber-Bosch process 
did not exclude the consideration of other processes invented 
in France, and particularly the Claude process. The Haber- 
Bosch process would be exploited in the powder factory at 
Toulouse, and the Government proposed to retain sufficient 
control over the manufacture of synthetic ammonia to 
guarantee the interest of the State. 

M. Chéron, Minister of Agriculture, replying to various 
criticisms, said that at present France produced 12,000 tons 
of nitrates annually, and imported, in addition, 58,000 tons 
for agricultural uses. Germany produced more than 350,000 
tons of nitrates, and would shortly be in a position to produce 
500,000 tons, and her programme even looked forward to an 
output of 800,000 tons. Though controversies had arisen as 
to the relative values of the Haber process and the Claude 
process, and the question had been examined by a special 
commission from the point of view of national defence, it was 
useless to oppose One process against another. 





Cause of Fire at Erith Munition Works 
Professor Bone and an Electrical Theory 


In the resumed inquest on 13 victims of a munitions hut fire 
at the Slades Green Filling Factory, near Erith, on Monday, 
evidence was given by a number of witnesses that the fire 
arose in work on the breaking down of Verey light cartridges. 
Major Henry McKenna, Chief Safety Officer of the Disposals 
Commission, after describing the safety arrangements in 
force, was aSked a question by Professor W. A. Bone as to 
the cause of the fire. In reply, he said that on a cold morning 
anyone’s body might contain a certain amount of electricity. 
It was within reach of belief that one of the workers may 
have put his or her hand near one of the boxes, and that a 
sufficient charge of static electricity passed to set one of the 
boxes on fire. 

Professor Bone: It-is highly improbable, but that is a 
matter of opinion. 

Professor Bone, giving evidence, said he agreed that prob- 
ably the disaster originated in the ignition of the percussion 
cap of one of the cartridges. That might happen in various 
ways; one might tap the percussion cap accidentally. He 
was distinctly of the opinion that as many as 20 people in 
one building where such operations were going on was more 
than should be allowed, and also strongly recommended that 
in future such operations should be conducted under the 
Explosives Act. 

Major Cooper Key, Chief Explosives Officer to the Home 
Office, said he thought the most probable cause of the dis- 
aster was that one of the cartridges was fired, either by a blow 
on the cap or by the cartridge falling. The supervision and 
care that appeared to have been taken in connection with 
this factory seemed to have been as good as could possibly 
be desired. 

The jury returned a verdict that the deaths were due to 
‘“‘ misadventure from shock and burns due to accidental explo- 
sion and fire while breaking down Verey lights.’’ ‘‘ We con- 
sider,” the jury added in a rider, “‘ that all work of an explo- 
sive nature carried on by private firms should be under the 
Explosives Act.” 
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Destructive Distillation of Coal 


Second Cantor Lecture by Mr. E. V. Evans 
THE second of his series of three Cantor lectures before the 
Royal Society of Arts, on ‘‘ The Destructive Distillation of 
Coal,’”’ was delivered by Mr. E. V. Evans, F.I.C. (Chief 
Chemist and Products Manager of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Co.), on Monday. The thermal yield of gas alone, he said, 
was of no use in computing the efficiency of a carbonising 
process, and Mr. Evans’s experiments had led him to the con- 
clusion that, as the therms of tar and gas were interchangeable, 
no true appreciation of the results could be obtained unless 
the thermal value of tar was also taken into account. In 
controlling the carbonisation process, it was necessary, 
therefore, to determine not only the yield of gas therms, but 
also of tar therms, for the one was convertible into the other. 

The fact that investigators had failed to note the volume 
and nature of tar recovered, when studying the effect of 
varying conditions upon the carbonisation process, showed 
a lack of appreciation of the part that might be played by 
tar. Many of the reports, dissertations and claims appearing 
in our gas literature to-day were entirely misleading, as they 
were made by investigators who had failed to appreciate the 
thermal inter-relation between gas, tar and coke. 


Effect of: Rate of Heating 


The lecturer then discussed the results of an investigation 
carried out to determine the effect of the rate at which the 
coal charge was heated upon the relation between the yield 
of gas therms and tar therms. 

Examination of the results showed that :—(1) The yield 
by weight and the total thermal content of the coke 
increased slightly as the rate of heating decreased; (2) the 
tar, by weight and thermal content, increased rapidly to a 
certain maximum, and then fell off; (3) the thermal vield 
of gas fell rapidly as the rate of heating decreased, until a 
limit was reached, beyond which there was no further re- 
duction ; (4) the carbon and pitch (which is the material other 
than coke left in the retort after the test) fell to a minimum 
both in weight and thermal content, but again rose with 
exceedingly slow carbonisation. 

As to the effect of the rate of carbonisation upon the total 
number of volatile therms produced, the two most important 
observations were :— 

(1) The total volatile therms computed by adding tar therms 
and gas therms showed a gradual decrease as the rate of 
carbonisation became slower, and a marked decrease in the 
case of exceedingly slow carbonisation. There was thus a 
lower, rather than a higher, yield of volatile therms resulting 
from the slow and careful carbonisation of the charge; (2) 
That, though the yield of total volatile therms fell, but 
gradually with a reduction in the rate of carbonisation, the 
ration of gas therms to tar therms underwent considerable 
variation. Whereas rapid carbonisation favoured the pro- 
duction of gas, slow carbonisation, up to a point, had the effect 
of preserving tar yields. 

Carbonisation was then carried out in two stages, to ascertain 
whether this more careful method would still give a low yield 
of volatile therms, the same type of coal and the same apparatus 
being used. A temperature of 525° C. was taken as the first 
stage, and was maintained until no further volatile matter 
was expelled ; the residue was then heated to 1,000° C., to 
complete carbonisation. This two-stage distillation process 
was less drastic, in that there was obtained an abnormally 
high yield of tar, very little carbon and pitch, and a yield of 
gas therms which was quite poor when considered in the light 
of to-day’s working results. A very simple explanation of 
this phenomenon lay in the suggestion that when the coal was 
very slowly distilled there occurred simultaneously a fractional 
distillation of the tar, with the consequent formation of 
pitch. 

The outstanding conclusion to be drawn from the work was 
that there was a tendency for the highest volatile therm yield 
to be obtained by practising the most rapid heating possible ; 
and, while such a condition was certainly conducive to high 
gaseous therm yields, slower and more careful distillation was 


a tar-conserving process, and exceedingly slow distillation 
was a coke-conserving one. 


Cracking of Tar into Gas 


As to the extent to which tar might be profitably cracked 
into gas, there was a certain limit to the quantity of gas which 
might be produced from tar, the overstepping of which limit re- 
sulted in deterioration of the tar to such an extent that the 
process became untenable from many points of view. From 
the analyses of tars obtained from the carbonisation of a 
Durham coal at increasing temperatures, it was apparent 
that with increasing temperatures the naphthenes, paraffins 
and phenols gradually disappeared, while the pitch content 
was appreciably augmented. The degree of decomposition 
which had taken place in the pitch, as exemplified by its free 
carbon content, was 8°5 per cent. in 500° C. tar, and 36°1 per 
cent. in 800° C. tar. 


Compounds of the Closed-Ring Type 


The tar obtained from a low-temperature distillation might 
be regarded as primary, and that from a high-temperature 
distillation as secondary, and the author referred to the recent 
work of Frantz Fischer upon the constitution of phenols 
of high and low temperature tars. The most important 
class of compounds present in primary tar consisted of hydro- 
carbons of the closed-ring type, similar to those found in 
petroleum. They might be either fully saturated, as cyclo- 
hexane (C,H,.). or only partly saturated, as cyclohexene 
(CgHy). Considering the effect. of heat upon these two 
hydrocarbons, the lecturer said that though cyclohexane 
was specially resistant to chemical attack, the molecule 
became very unstable at high temperatures, and from this one 
chemical compound there might originate innumerable com- 
pounds—solid, liquid and gaseous. The decomposition of 
cyclohexane by heat appeared to commence either with the 
elimination of hydrogen, forming the compound cyclohexene, 
or by direct fission of the ring, when molecular rearrangement 
would take place, resulting in the formation of an open chain 
hydrocarbon of the unsaturated type, as, for example, the 
olefine n.hexylene. The two reactions proceeded simul- 
taneously, and probably with similar velocities. The two 
products of decomposition, n.hexylene and cyclohexene, 
might undergo further decomposition on heating. When it 
was realised that cyclohexane was not nearly so complex as 
most of the other constituents of primary tar, and secondly, 
that it was only one of the innumerable compounds present in 
that tar, no apology would be required from the chemist 
for his inability to gain anything but the haziest notion of 
what was taking place in the retort. Mr. Evans’s experiments 
led to the same general conclusions as those of other investi- 
gators, namely :— 


(1) Hydrocarbons of the cyclohexane and cyclohexene type 
were the main gas-yielding constituents of primary tar. The 
gas resulting from their decomposition was rich in unsaturated 
compounds, together with ethane and methane, and was 
consequently of high calorific value ; (2) the higher aromatic 
compounds, such as naphthalene, anthracene, etc., were 
formed to an appreciable extent by the polymerisation and 
condensation of the unsaturated compounds present in the 
gaseous decomposition products; (3) direct dehydrogena- 
tion, with the formation of benzene and its homologues, 
took place only to a very small extent, insufficient to account 
for the quantity of these compounds present in high-tempera- 
ture tar. 


Secondary Tar Unsuitable for Cracking 


The author then referred to experiments in which high and low 
temperature tars had been heated to various temperatures, 
the tar vapours being cracked over heated coke in the presence 
of nitrogen or coal gas. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these experiments was 
that directly a primary tar had been converted by cracking 
to a secondary tar, it should be removed from the retort 
quickly, as the high-temperature tar was a most unsuitable 
material to be submitted to the cracking process. The yield 
of gaseous therms obtainable from such a tar was very 
limited, and could only be attained by sacrificing valuable 
constituents such as benzene and its homologues, thus 
rendering the tar of little value as an industrial commodity. 
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Anglo-German Dyestuff Scheme 


B.A.C. Deputation to Board of Trade 

Wir reference to the negotiations between the British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation and the Interessen Gemeinschaft with a 
view to a working agreement, a protest was made against its 
ratification by a deputation from the British Association’ of 
Chemists which was received by the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Sidney Webb), Major A. G. Church, M.P. (Parlia- 
mentary private secretary to the President), and Mr. Percy 
Ashley. The deputation, which was introduced by Mr. C. S. 
Garland, consisted of Messrs. J. T. Allpas, J. Barr, E. M. 
Marchant, and A. Stewart Mills. 

Mr. Sidney Webb expressed his pleasure at meeting the 
representatives of the chemical profession, and expressed the 
view that the present Government had the greatest sympathy 
and appreciation of the labours of scientific workers. The 
future, not only of this nation but of civilisation, was to a 
large extent in their hands, and the problem facing statesmen 
of all countries was that of reconciling scientific progress with 
the social and economic aspirations of the community. He was 
not at all certain whether members of the deputation present 
were in possession of that solution of all economic problems, 
the application of the infinite resources of atomic energy to 
production and social needs, but he was conscious that it was 
in the direction of the utilisation of hitherto undiscovered 
forces that progress would be made, and he was confident 
that the world in the year 2000 a.D. would be as different from 
the world of 1924 as the world of to-day differed from that of 
a century ago. He did not visualise in the immediate future 
the possibility of scientific men being placed in control of the 
whole administrative machine ; the scientific man must for a 
long time at least depend upon the lay administrator. 


Plea for Technical Direction 

Members of the deputation expressed their concern for the 
future of the organic chemical industry if the terms of the 
proposed agreement, as published in the Manchester Guardian 
and not denied by the directors of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, were correct. The possibility of the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation becoming the mere agents for the 
United Kingdom for the I.G. must have a disastrous effect 
upon the industry in this country, and completely reverse the 
policy of H.M. Government with regard to the building up 
of the industry which was regarded as one of our first lines of 
<lefence in peace and war. The dyestuffs industry was the 
only trading ground for technological chemists. The dye- 
stuffs industry was not merely concerned with the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs, but was at the basis of the whole organic 
chemical industry, with its innumerable products applied to 
services of the community in diversespheres. The comparative 
failure of the British Dyestuffs Corporation was attributed to 
the want of appreciation of science and the attitude of hostility 
to the technical directors of the Board by those whose interests 
‘are purely commercial, and a plea was made for the strengthen- 
ing of the scientific direction of the Corporation. In marked 
contrast to the results of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
figures were given where the dyestuffs industry of this country 
had carried on successfully and profitably under the direction 
of scientific men. In one case stated figures were given where 
production had been quadrupled since the year 1920 and the 
scientific staff correspondingly increased. The point was 
emphasised that the superiority of the German Dyestuffs 
Corporations was due to the scientific direction and apprecia- 
tion of scientific work in Germany, and that if the same 
condition prevailed in this country we need not fear German 
competition, given the necessary protection which has been 
promised under tHe provision of the Dyestuffs Act. 


The President's Reply. 

In reply, it was stated that no definite agreement had been 
submitted to the Board of Trade, and that before any such 
statement could be ratified it would have to be ratified by the 
shareholders of the British Dyestuffs Corporation at a general 
meeting, and would require the approval of H.M. Govern- 
ment. Before that approval could be given full consideration 
would be given to all parties interested. A full consideration 
would be given to the points now raised by members of the 
deputation and the interests of dyestuffs makers other than 
the British Dyestuffs Corporation. 


Institute of Chemistry Annual Meeting 
° New Officers for the Year 


Ar the 46th annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Chemistry, held at Russell Square, London, on Monday, the 
Meldola Medal, the gift of the Maccabzeans, was presented 
to Mr. C. N. Hinshelwood, B.A. (Oxon). The medal is 
awarded for the work of most promise published by a British 
chemist under thirty years of age, brought to the notice of the 
adjudicators during the year. 

cod 

Retiring President’s Address 

Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, F.R.S., the retiring President, in 
his address referred to the growing activity of the Institute 
during his three years of office. The roll of membership had 
increased by 1,129, and about 1,000 new chemists had been 
absorbed into useful professional life. He emphasised that 
the Institute endeavoured to counteract the modern tendency 
to turn out narrow and imperfectly educated specialists. He 
deplored the tendency on the part of Government Departments 
to undervalue professional, scientific, and technical service, 
especially in view of the fact that the public chemical service 
is becoming every year a more important part of the machinery 
of government. 

Dealing with the proposals for closer co-operation among 
chemical societies, which he thought should have the warm 
support of all, he expressed the hope that in any scheme of 
co-operation the Institute would not sink any of its individual- 
ity. The general public wascoming more and more to recog- 
nise in chemistry one of the most powerful factors in the 
creation of material wealth, at a time when it was more 
important to create wealth than to quarrel about the distri- 
bution of what little the war had left us. He quoted Mr. 
Baldwin, the late Prime Minister, who, in a recent speech at 
Glasgow, had said that under the stimulus of the war we had 
made great headway in pure chemistry, and we had schools 
of chemistry in this country which compared with any in the 
world. We should take care that our industries absorbed 
the output of these schools, and should not be content to run 
only rule-of-thumb industries and leave those more highly 
organised industries, which depend upon science and brain 
power, to the foreigner. He felt that those words had a very 
special significance with reference to the reported negotiations 
between the British Dyestuffs Corporation and the Interessen 
Gemeinschaft. 


The new President, Professor G. G. Henderson, F.R.S., 


Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, 
was formally installed. 


New Officers 

The Officers, Council and Censors for 1924-25 were elected 
as follows :— 

VicE-PRESIDENTS :—Professor E. C. C. Baly, Messrs. A. 
Chaston Chapman, Andrew More, Dr. T. Slater Price, Professor 
Arthur Smithells, and Mr. E. W. Voelcker. 

Hon. TREASURER :—Mr. Patrick H. Kirkaldy. 

GENERAL MEMBERS OF COUNCIL :—Mr. Leonard Archbutt, 
Dr. E. F. Armstrong, Mr. E. R. Bolton, Professor A. A. Boon, 
Dr. F. D. Chattaway, Mr. R. Leslie Collett, Dr. G. G. Colman, 
Mr. John Evans, Dr. R. H. Greaves, Professor A. J. Hale, 
Mr. G. Nevill Huntly, Professor W. H. Lewis, Mr. W. McD. 
Mackey, Dr. H. McCombie, Dr. R. S. Morrell, Mr. G. N. Perry, 
Professor J. C. Philip, Dr. R. H. Pickard, Mr. B. D. Porritt, 
Mr. F. L. Pyman, Mr. W. D. Rogers, Mr. H. Silvester, Dr. 
Arthur Slator, Professor J. F. Thorpe, Dr. J. F. Tocher, Dr. 
D. F. Twiss, and Professor F. J. Wilson. 

District MEMBERS OF CouNcIL :—Dr. Leonard Dobbin 
(Edinburgh and East of Scotland), Mr. H. J. Evans (Liverpool 
and North-West Coast), Dr. W. R. Fearon (Irish Free State), 
Dr. W. H. Gibson (Northern Ireland), Mr. C. A. F. Hastilow 
(Birmingham and Midlands), Mr. E. M. Hawkins (London 
and South-Eastern Counties), Mr. R. D. Littlefield (Bristol and 
South-Western Counties), Mr. S. E. Melling (Manchester and 
District), Dr. L. G. Paul (North-East Coast and Yorkshire), 
Mr. C. A. Seyler (Wales and the County of Monmouthshire), 
and Mr. J. H. Young (Glasgow and West of Scotland). 

Censors :—Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, Sir Herbert Jackson, 
Professor G. T. Morgan, and Sir Robert Robertson. 
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The British ‘‘Colour Index” 

Complimentary Luncheon to Dr. F. M. Rowe 
A COMPLIMENTARY luncheon to Dr. F. M. Rowe, of the Man- 
chester College of Technology, who has edited the British 
‘““Colour Index ”’ on behalf of a committee of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, was given in Manchester on Friday, 
February 29. This work is now finished, and as stated in the 
preface, ‘‘ owing to the untiring energy of its editor, Dr. Rowe, 
the work has assumed dimensions and completeness far beyond 
the original intention.’ It is hoped, perhaps by issuing loose 
leaves in the Society’s journal, to keep the work up to date. 
It has been arranged in four sections dealing with synthetic 
organic dyestuffs ; natural organic dyestuffs ; natural and 
artificial, inorganic colouring matters; and general indices. 
Each article is dealt with under four heads :—Commercial 
name ; scientific name, components, and formula ; prepara- 
tion ; discoverer and literature. 


Speakers at the Luncheon 

The luncheon was presided over by Mr. S. J. Pentecost, 
president of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. Dr. A. Rée, 
the president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, who 
tendered the congratulations of the gathering to Dr. Rowe, 
said the Society had never done anything more deserving of 
praise than in deciding to have the colour index prepared. 
They showed courage in facing the financial risk and wisdom 
in choosing Dr. Rowe. He believed that fifty years hence the 
book would be the standard work on the subject. 

Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, the general manager of the Associa- 
tion of British Chemical Manufacturers, said Dr. Rowe’s 
work was likely to live longer than many other things which 
appeared to be more tangible. ‘I believe,’”’ he said, ‘‘ Dr. 
Rowe has done more to place the British dye industry, in the 
eyes of the world, in the place it ought to hold than anybody 
else has attempted.” 

Dr. Rowe admitted that, “in quantity at any rate,” the 
work was mainly his. Hehad spent 6,ooohoursonit. But no 
single person could have produced the book, and particularly 
he wished to mention the long-continued enthusiasm of Mr. 
Hickson. 

Copies of the book, with inscriptions of thanks, were pre- 
sented to Dr. Rowe and Mr. Hickson. 





Problems with Cacao Butter 
Society of Chemical Industry: London Section 


Dr. BERNARD Dyer, Chairman of the London Section, pre- 
sided at the monthly meeting at Burlington House on Monday, 
when a paper on “ The Setting of Cacao Butter, with Special 
Reference to the Development of ‘Bloom’ on Chocolate,” 
was read by Messrs. R. Whymper and A. Bradley. 

Mr. Bradley, who read the paper, said that bloom is the most 
persistent of all forms of deterioration of chocolate, and it was 
imperative for steps to be taken to prevent this deterioration 
in the hands of the shopkeeper. There were, he said, two 
forms of bloom—namely, sugar bloom and fat bloom—and 
it was with the latter that the paper mainly dealt. One 
of the principal causes of bloom was fluctuations of tempera- 
ture, and experience had shown that the tendency of chocolate 
to bloom was increased with an increase of the fat content. 
Fat bloom had been known for a very long time, and experi- 
ments had shown that the most acute form of fat bloom was 
due to too slow cooling, causing the high melting point fractions 
to crystallise out as nodules. 

The paper described many experiments carried out with 
cacao butters obtained from West Africa, Venezuela, Trinidad 
and Ceylon, and showed, among other things, the difference in 
effect on chocolate of rapidly cooled and slowly cooled fats or 
mixtures of fats. One point emphasised was that the cooling 
should not be excessively rapid. Another feature rising out of 
the experiments was that bloom can be very largely eliminated 
at normal temperatures by long stirring, whilst stirring at 
higher temperatures tended to encourgge bloom. 

Among the conclusions arrived at as a result of the experi- 
mental work that has been done—the results of which were 
shown in a series of tables of figures—was that bloom was the 
direct result of the separation and free crystallisation, after 
manufacture, of the high melting point fractions of cacao 
butter and other fats added to chocolate, and that it would 
occur at temperatures varying with the capability of the 


higher fractions to separate out. It was regarded as impossible 
at the present moment under commercial conditions entirely 
to prevent the formation of bloom. 

It was pointed out that the whole problem dealt upon the 
properties of fats when added at high temperatures and that 
upon this a great deal of work still remained to be done. ° 

The authors expressed the view that the mechanism of 
bloom was the separation and crystallisation of the high melting 
point fractions of the cacao butter liberated when the lower 
melting point fractions were molten. 


Determination of Pentosans in Wood Cellulose 

In a paper on “‘ The Determination of Pentosans in Wood 
Cellulose,”’ Messrs. W. J. Powell and H. Whittaker described 
a rapid volumetric method capable of giving results in close 
agreement with those obtained by the phloroglucinol method. 
The sample was distilled in the usual way with 12 per cent. 
hydrochloric acid until no more furfuraldehyde is evolved, 
and the amount of furfuraldehyde present in the distillate 
was determined by means of bromine. To a portion of the 
distillate a measured volume of N/10 sodium bromide-bromate 
solution is added, and after standing for one hour the amount 
of unabsorbed bromine is estimated by the addition of potas- 
sium iodide and titration of the liberated iodine with sodium 
thiosulphate solution. It was shown that under these con- 
ditions one molecule of furfuraldehyde reacts with four atoms 
of bromine. A table of results showing the close agreement 
between those given by the bromate and by the phloroglucinol 
methods was included in the paper. 





Chemical Merchant's Point of View 
Statement by Mr. F. T. T. Reynolds 
REVIEWING the position in the dyestuffs industry from the 
merchant’s point of view in the 7.G. Commercial, Mr. Fred 

T. T. Reynolds writes :— 

‘‘The present position of the merchant is not an enviable 
one. Long established as the importer of foreign grown or 
produced dyestuffs and as the holder of stocks and general 
distributor, he was badly hit by the Dyestuffs Act. Indeed, 
it has in many cases been tantamount to threatened or actual 
ruin by Act of Parliament. Under such conditions the least 
that might have been expected was some consideration in 
the administration of the Act. Instead of consideration the 
established merchant interest has been persistently ignored. 

* The dissatisfaction of the merchants with the proposed 
combine is mainly against monopoly and unfair discrimination. 
The Berlin representative of the I.G. is, perhaps, theoretically 
justified in the dogmatic assertion regarding the trader— 
“his existence is only justified in so far as it does not lead to 
a direct increase in the price of the goods.’ In practical 
experience the trader, by collective buying, freighting, and 
holding stocks to suit the ever varying requirements and 
convenience of users, and by advice based upon a close study 
of markets, methods, and tendencies, is able to abundantly 
justify his existence. 

‘‘The same in substance can be said in relation to the astute 
manufacturer. It is in most cases more economical to utilise 
the organisation and machinery of an up-to-date firm of 
distributors passing through a number of articles than for 
each maker to set up his own organisation and machinery 
for a single range of articles. Indeed, it is only the doctrinaire 
official and the self-centred monopolist who wish to eliminate 
the legitimate trader. Moreover, the trader provides a very 
salutary competitive aspect rather than a medium for increas- 
ing the price of goods. 

‘The inspirer of the article from Berlin admits that the 
combine would secure a ‘ virtual monopoly.’ It does not 
appear likely that the Government now in power will accept 
the responsibility for establishing under its regime a close 
and complete monopoly that would do grave injustice to 
the other interests concerned, and would be a real menace 
to our great export trade. The idea of a closer co-operation 
between the-B.D.C. and the I.G. is a good one provided that 
the B,D.C. becomes more efficient, more adequately staffed, 
and contains on its board or staff the best technicians obtain- 
able. The prospect would be better still if the other makers. 
were properly considered and safeguarded, and if, instead of a 
monopoly for the B.D.C. in the importation and distribution 
of German dyes, the system of duly accredited agents for each 
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of the principal makers and a commission or discount to mer- 
chant importers, distributors, and exporters were reserved 
without increasing prices. This would tend to satisfactory 
and harmonious working. 

‘‘ But the main thing generally desired is to get rid of the 
Board of Trade control, with its irritating and discriminating 
licensing system, with its tiresome and superfluous regulations, 
and its petty and finnicking repetitions, delays, and exactions. 
Unless and until we can get free ports once more, a clearly 
defined, sane, and simplified Customs system should be 
devised and operated with common sense, equity, and dis- 
cretion. Such a system might well be devised and put for- 
ward to the House of Commons by a committee mainly 
composed of fair-minded and experienced business men whose 
impartiality and disinterestedness could be relied on.” 





Two Dyes in One Bath 
Development of Silk and Cotton Colour Process 


IMPORTANT developments in the discovery made two years 
ago of how to dye a mixed cotton and silk fabric two colours 
in the same dye-bath are indicated by the extension of the 
process to include red, violet, and blue dyes. For some time 
the research chemists of the British Dyestuffs Corporation and 
British Celanese, Ltd., have been co-operating in the investi- 
gation of the question of double-dyeing, the former paying 
special attention to the colours which dye cotton and not 
celanese, the latter to those which dye celanese and not 
cotton. The celanese research work has resulted in between 
seven and eight hundred new dyestuff compounds becoming 
available for use by the double-dyeing process, and out of that 
total there has been gathered together a practical working 
range of dyes which have passed the strictest tests for fastness, 
cheapness and general utility. The possibilities of the new 
discoveries were outlined in an interview by a responsible 
official of the British Celenese dye department. 

“ Celanese,”’ he explained, “‘ has the peculiarity, which was 
at first considered a defect, of resisting’ the ordinary cotton 
dyestuffs, and on this account the ordinary dyer was afraid 
to handle it. It was soon realised, however, that this resistance 
could be turned to very valuable account by doubling com- 
bined yarns of cotton and celanese in the raw state and then 
dyeing the finished goods with cotton dyestuffs. In this way 
a vogue was created for colour and white effects in which the 
yarn did not need to be dyed before knitting up the goods. 
After the colour and white effect came the two-colour effect, 
involving the dyeing of celanese with dyestuffs which do not 
stain cotton and the dyeing of cotton with dyestuffs which do 
not stain celanese, a most useful development for a large 
variety of goods woven with mixtures of silk and cotton such 
as damasks, shots, flowered linings, stripes, and effects of all 
kinds. 

Trade Previously Restricted 

“ Formerly,’’ he continued, “‘in order to get the flowered 
or any other effects in two contrasting or harmonious colours 
it was necessary to use yarns already dyed, a practice attended 
by limitation, delay and loss, because the weaver had to wait 
weeks for the delivery of the particular shade he required, and 
had to order up to a certain amount of each shade without 
knowing whether the colours he put into stock would be found 
acceptable or not. A considerable amount of working capital 
was thus involved, coupled with the risk that certain shades 
might not be wanted and might therefore have to be sold at 
a latter date at some very much lower price. Should a parti- 
cular combination of shades happen to catch the popular taste, 
the whole operation had to be gone through again before 
advantage could be taken of the demand. Consequently the 
trade in this class of goods tended to be restricted to a few well 
proved combinations ; thus little or no scope existed for artistic 
variety in new designs. 

““In future, however, as a result of these researches, by 
weaving celanese with undyed cotton all these drawbacks 
may be avoided and every single piece dyed jn a different 
combination of colours just as easily and just as cheaply as 
for solid shades. Stripes composed of celanese yarns can be 
left white or tinted any delicate shade, while the rest of the 
fabric is dyed solid, or damasks and shots can be brought 
up in all kinds of complementary colours. Above all, the woven 
goods may be kept in stock in the grey state until required by 


the piece goods dyer, who will now be able to dye any number of 
pieces in any conceivable combination of shades for which he 
may be-asked. The same principle is being widely applied to 
hose, which can now be dyed in celanese panels with cotton 
tops and feet, or made in the mixture of cotton and celanese 
registered under the trade-mark of Celfect to give resist and 
two-coloured effects. The new discoveries are therefore of 
vital importance not only to the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
weaving districts but to the Leicester and Nottingham hosiery 
districts where, instead of working with only five or six colours 
as heretofore, manufacturers will in future be able to get 
whatever shades they want at short notice without straining 
their working capital any more than in the ordinary course of 
business.” 





The Hugo Muller Lecture 
Professor Joly at the Chemical Society 


PROFESSOR J. JoLy delivered the Hugo Muller Lecture before 
the Chemical Society on Thursday, February 28, and took as 
his subject ‘“‘ The Radioactivity of the Rocks.’’ The subject, 
he said, was one which offered to the geologist considerations 
of the first importance of the surface features of the globe. 
To the chemist, on the other hand, it offered considerations 
even more fundamental in character, for it appeared to throw 
a certain amount of light on the past history of the chemical 
elements during geological ages, knowledge obtainable in no 
others way at the present time. He discussed the formation 
of haloes, and suggested that the concentration of radioactive 
elements gave rise to the radioactive haloes found in certain 
rock-forming minerals’ early consolidation, notably the brown 
micas. Earlier discoverers regarded these minute objects as 
organic in origin, but the only basis for this view appeared 
to have been their behaviour when the containing mineral was 
heated to a high temperature. The halo then vanished or 
lost all definition. It required a generation of scientific 
discovery and the brilliant advances which brought radio- 
activity to light, the transferring atom, and the phenomena of 
material radiation, before the real explanation was possible. 
With the advent of radioactivity the explanation was simple. 
For the first time we could determine by direct visual observa- 
tion the presence of radioactive elements in the rocks, and 
given the halo, a single measurement of its radius told us 
at once whether it originated with uranium, thorium, or 
radium emanation. If haloes were found not in accordance 
with these diminutions we must conclude that we were 
dealing with new radioactive elements unless some means of 
reconcilement were forthcoming. Herein was an important 
application of the radioactivity of the rocks to the advance 
of chemical science. The halo was important to chemical 
science because it gave a means of exploration, almost uncanny, 
into the past history of the chemical elements, and by this 
help questions might be answered which could not be 
approached in any other way. 


The Magadi Soda Co., Ltd. 


Proposed Schemes of Reconstruction 

THE creditors of tha Magadi Soda Co. were called together on 
Friday, February 29, in London. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. A. W. Tait. The shareholders had previously passed a 
resolution to the effect that the concern could not, by reason 
of its liabilities, continue its business, and that it was advisable 
to wind up voluntarily. . 

The Chairman said that by an extraordinary general meeting 
of the shareholders held on February 13 last, a resolution was 
passed placing the company in voluntary liquidation, whilst 
he was appointed liquidator for the purpose of winding up. 
At the same meeting the shareholders appointed a committee 
of two to co-operate with him. Owing to the want of working 
capital for the purpose of carrying on its business and to meet 
debenture interest and other claims falling due, an application 
was made to the Court on behalf of the debenture holders, 
and he was appointed by the Court as receiver and manager 
of the undertaking and assets on behalf of the debenture 
holders. Since his appointment he had been carrying on the 
company’s business, and had been closely engaged in conjunc- 
tion with the directors and others in endeavouring to formulate 
a scheme of reconstruction under which the necessary working 
capital to develop the business at Magadi, and to carry on the 
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concern generally, could be provided. Those negotiations were 
still proceeding, and it was hoped in the immediate future to 
petition the Court to call meetings of the debenture holders, 
creditors and shareholders in order that the scheme might be 
submitted for their consideration and sanction. A certain 
scheme was being promoted under which the necessary working 
capital would be provided by means of an assessment upon the 
shareholders. The provision of that working capital ha1 been 
guaranteed by a responsible firm. Negotiations with other 
parties which had been in progress for some time, and which 
fell through, had again been revived. It was quite possible, 
within a very short time, that a definite proposition would be 
made under which the necessary working capital would be 
provided otherwise than by assessment upon the shareholders. 
Under both schemes it would be necessary to ask all parties 
to make certain sacrifices, and so far as the creditors were 
concerned they would probably be asked to accept in satisfac- 
tion of their claims 75 per cent. in fully-paid preference shares 
in a new company to be formed, but full particular of the 
scheme would be brought forward for consideration at a later 
meeting. Negotiations had been proceeding for some consider- 
able time with the Colonial Office with regard to the r_newal of 
the concession of the Magadi Lake and the use of the railway. 
The agreements appeared to have been technically broken 
owing to the company’s default. The Colonial Office had 
intimated that if the company was re-organised on lines which 
met with their approval they would be prepared to renew 
the lease and to make a reduction in the royalties and rates 
of freightage for about five years, subsequently fixing the rate 
to the advantage of the company. 

Mr. Pennell stated that he strongly opposed the passing of 
any resolution confirming the appointment of the present 
liquidator. The scheme was not one that could be approved 
of, and he proposed to take steps by applying to the Court. 
There should be ample to pay all the creditors in full, and the 
Lake was worth millions. Negotiations had been taking 
place with Brunner, Mond and Co. 

No resolutions were passed, and-therefore the voluntary 
liquidation of the company will be continued with Mr. Tait 
as liquidator. 


Application to Mr. Justice Eve 

A petition by the Controller of the Clearing Office (appointed 
by the Board of Trade under a Treaty of Peace Order) for an 
order to wind up the Magadi Soda Co., Ltd., came before 
Mr. Justice Eve in the Companies’ Winding-up Court on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Simmonds, for the petitioners, said it was a creditors’ 
petition. The respondents were a company formed in 
January, 1911, for the purpose of acquiring land, minerals, and 
other products in British East Africa. Since the petition was 
presented resolutions had been passed for voluntarily winding- 
up, and negotiations were pending for carrying through a 
scheme of reconstruction, and in the circumstances it would 
be convenient for the petition to stand over for three weeks. 

Mr. Bennett, K.C., for the receiver for the debenture 
holders, said that negotiations were pending which had for 
their object the carrying out of a scheme of a very complicated 
character. If this scheme fell through the company would be 
in danger of having its concession forfeited. 

His Lordship said he understood that a resolution had 
already been passed for voluntarily winding-up. 

Mr. Bennett: That is so, but it was done with a view to 
reconstructing the company. The only thing, he said, which 
the company was suffering from was lack of capital. 

His Lordship : That is what we all suffer from. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bennett said it was for the benefit of everyone that the 
scheme should be carried through, and he hoped his Lordship 
would consent to an adjournment. 

His Lordship allowed the petition to stand over for a 
fortnight, and said if nothing was done in the meantime the 
order would go. 





The New Process for Insulin 
THE new “ water-process”’ for preparing insulin, worked 
out by Dr. Dodds and Dr. Dickens at the Middlesex 
Hospital, is now considered. to be practicable on a large 
scale. The price of insulin supplied to the hospital, allowing 
for all overhead charges, cost of materials, salaries and a 
margin of profit, has been reduced by nearly 2s. per 100 units. 


Bradford Dyers’ Association 

At the meeting in Bradford of shareholders of the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, Mr. George Douglas, who presided, referred 
to the proposed Anglo-German dyes combine. The Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, he said, had been much interested in the 
development of the national dye-making industry. The 
users of colour in the country were working at present under 
the restrictive conditions of the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) 
Act, 1920, which was enacted in order to protect the embryo 
industry until it got well established. The B.D.A. were now 
drawing 70 to 80 per cent. of their dyes from British makers, 
and these producers were making undoubted progress in 
quality and reliability, though it was without question that 
they could not live under existing conditions without the 
protection of the Act. 

He continued: ‘‘ We have been much concerned recently 
by the terms of an arrangement proposed between the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation and the great German association, 
the I.G., as they appear to indicate a lack of confidence by 
the directors in their own capacity to put the Corporations 
in a competent producing position, and are calculated to 
result in the British Dyestuffs Corporation becoming largely 
the distributing agents for the German manufacturers—a 
very different result from what was expected from the Act. 

‘‘ As our comments have been sought we, together with all 
the other colour users, through their representative body 
the Colour Users’ Association, have expressed, both to the 
directors of the British Dyestuffs Corporation and to the Board 
of Trade, our disapproval of the terms proposed.”’ 





Explosion at Ammonium Nitrate Plant 

A SERIOUS explosion occurred at a nitrate plant on Saturday, 
March 1, at New Jersey, U.S.A., in a building belonging to the 
Ammonite Co., and used by the Nixon Nitration Co. for 
storage of ammonium nitrate. There were, it is stated, a 
million gallons of ammonium nitrate in the building and fifteen 
tank cars containing 90,000 gallons each near by. There were 
between twenty and thirty men at work in the store or on the 
roof at the time, and as a result of the explosion fire broke 
out which destroyed 25 smaller buildings and the houses of 
150 workmen. The number injured was 61, 23 were killed, 
and 12 reported missing. It is stated that the company were 
engaged in preparing fertilisers from the nitrates in unused 
shells bought from the Government after the war. Mr. Lewis 
Nixon, president of the Nixon Nitration Co., believes that 
failure to remove T.N.T. from Army shells was responsible 
for the explosion. 





Research Work at Birmingham University 

Tne Vice-Chancellor of the Birmingham University (Sir 
Gilbert Barling), speaking at the annual meeting of the Court 
of Governors on Thursday, February 28, stated that important 
measures had been adopted to promote scientific research. 
It had never been so actively pursued in the University as at 
the present time, and Sir Gilbert mentioned particularly the 
James Watt Research Fellowship in Mechanical Engineering. 
More space was required at the University buildings in Central 
Birmingham and the only way to provide it was by removing 
some of the departments ; but as there was no room at the new 
University buildings at Edgbaston extra accommodation 
would have to be provided there. It was proposed to put up 
a new building to occupy the space between the chemistry 
department and the library for the accommodation of the 
biological departments. Mr. Grant Robertson, Principal of the 
University of Birmingham, said the University was a pioneer 
with regard to research. Undoubtedly scientific research had 
an important bearing on the efficiency—industrial, intellectual 
and social—of the city of Birmingham, and the Midlands. To 
prosecute research properly it was necessary to find those 
who were qualified intellectually by training and experience to 
make original and independent investigation, and it was the 
training and encouragement of research workers that was the 
really important matter. It was satisfactory, therefore, from 
the civic as well as the academic point of view, to know that 
on the University staff there were many who were well 
qualified and anxious to make research an essential part of 
their duties. 
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Chemical Matters in Parliament 


German Reparation (Recovery) Act 
Mr. Prince (House of Commons, February 27) asked the 
Prime Minister whether he would give facilities for the dis- 
cussion of a motion for the suspension of the German Repara- 
tion (Recovery) Act, as provided in section six. 

The Prime Minister: We have no intention of suspending 
the German Reparation (Recovery) Act ; and in these cir- 
cumstances, and having regard to the amount of urgent 
business before us, I am not prepared to give facilities for such 
a motion’as the hon. member suggests. 

Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer (House of 
Commons, February 28), replying to questions from members, 
said that from March, 1921, up to the end of December last, 
the receipts from the German Reparation Levy amounted to 
£18,000,000, and that under the present levy of 5 percent. it 
was estimated that the monthly receipts would amount to 
£150,000. Down to November 17 last the German Government 
had paid its exporters in paper marks on their presenting 
Customs receipts. After that date it did not pay the exporters 
except in respect of goods covered by existing contracts, in 
which case it paid 26 per cent. in bonds. 

Mr. D. G. Somerville asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the advice or opinion of the Board of Trade Advisory 
Committee or of any bodies representing the employers or 
workmen engaged in the manufacturing trades likely to be 
affected by the reduction of the 26 per cent. duty upon German 
manufactured goods was sought by him before the reduction 
was made ? 

Mr. Graham said that the Board of Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee, constituted under the German Reparation (Recovery) 
Act, was set up for the sole purpose of advising the Board 
of Trade as to the making of Orders and was not concerned 
with the fixing of the rate of levy by the Treasury. The 
Board of Trade was throughout in touch with the negotiations. 
Numerous representations were received from manufacturers 
protesting against the position in which duty was collected 
from them and not refunded by Germany. 


, 


Nauru and Ocean Islands Phosphate 
A motion for a reduction of £80,000 in an item of £106,504 
for the working of phosphate deposits in Nauru and Ocean 
Islands was brought by Sir W. Mitchell-Thomson (House of 
Commons, March 3 Before the committee could agree to 

this estimate they must know what was going on. 
Mr. Thomas, replying, said that though it was not desirable 
to give them all the particulars, the net profit for 1920-21 
was £59,106 and for 1921-22 £194,474. He was satisfied that 


the present policy was something he could defend on its 
merits 
After discussion on the financial and labour conditions of the 


enterprise, in which Major Davies, Mr. Black, Capt. Bowyer, 
Mr. Royce, Col. A. L. Ward, Capt. Berkeley, and Lieut.-Col 
J. Ward took part, Mr. Thomas replied to various points raised. 
He said that the original capital was showing a return of 
6 per cent., and all that he was asking for was that the surplus 
should be used for the development of the islands instead of 
paid into the Treasury. The matter was a sound business 
proposition, and it would be a mistake to lose this important 
fertiliser 

The amendment was negatived without 


was agreed to 


a division and the 
VOte 


inflammable Gas in Mines 

Mr. Grundy (House of Commons, March 4) asked the 
Secretary for Mines when he proposed to introduce regulations 
so that no person should be employed in an atmosphere con 
taining 2} per cent. or upwards of inflammable gas 

The Secretary for Mines (Mr. Shinwell) said that these re 
commendations were under careful consideration, but that he 
was not yet in a position to make any statement 


The Proposed Dyes Combine 

Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy (House of Commons, 
March 4) asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
he can make any further statement about the proposed amal- 
gamation between the British Dyestuffs Corporation and the 
Interessen Gemeinschaft of Germany ; and, in the event of the 
amalgamation taking place, what steps will be taken to pre- 
serve the interests of the other British dyestuffs manufacturers. 


Mr. Sidney Webb : I am not at present in a position to make 
any statement on this matter. If and when any definitive 
agreement between the companies mentioned is put forward 
full consideration will be given to all the interests likely to be 
affected by it. 

In reply to Mr. Graham White, Mr. Webb said he was in- 
formed that 51 chemists are employed in research work by 
the British company. 





A New Use for Rubber Latex 

Mr. FREDERICK Kaye, in an address before the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry in London, on Monday, gave some interest- 
ing particulars as to the new use for rubber latex for the manu- 
facture of boards, leather and linoleum substitutes. It may 
be remembered that Mr. Kaye is the inventor of the new 
process for introducing rubber latex in paper making. Mr. 
Kaye said that the amount of rubber latex to be introduced 
into boards, leather and linoleum substitutes, etc., was much 
higher than that used in making latex paper and varies from 
30 to 40 per cent. of rubber content. The quantity used 
depended upon the nature of the fibre and the purpose and the 
quality of the product to be made. The percentage increase 
in tensile strength was greater upon low-grade materials than 
upon stronger fibres. The higher the proportion of rubber 
content the greater the pliability and water repelling ,pro- 
perties. 

The development of the making of latex boards should lead 
to the greatly extended utilisation of rubber latex and should 
give a big range of new products made by paper making and 
board machines, to be used in the arts and utilities of life all 
the world over, such as floorcloth, leather boards, mill boards, 
containers, boxes, attaché cases. It was easy to colour the 
latex boards, and latex could be used in the manufacture of 
asbestos boards and boards to be used in the electrical industry. 
The latex boards were peculiarly adaptable for embossing 
effects and for their property of increasing stretchibility. In 
this respect some could be embossed in high relief and others 
took the fine detail of low relief most excellently. In this 
connection the uses that suggested themselves were book 
binding, panelling of all kinds suitable for house decoration, 
motor cars, steamships, etc. Mr. Kaye dealt with a new 
method of self-vulcanising the latex boards during manufac- 
ture at exceedingly small cost. 





Oils and Mineral Salts in Metabolism 

MINERAL METABOLISM”’ was the subject of a paper read to 
the Aberdeen Chemical Club in the chemistry department, at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, on Friday, February 29, by Mr. 
A. D. Husband. Professor Alexander Findlay presided. 
Mr. Husband emphasized the importance of the mineral con- 
stituents of foods in animal nutrition, and showed how the 
requirements of animals for these constituents differed accord- 
ing to their rate of growth. He then referred to factors which 
were believed to affect the assimilation of minerals, and 
described experiments which had been conducted at the 
Rowett Institute on the influence of oils, one of these factors, 
and on the assimilation and retention of calcium and phos- 
phorus. The oils tested were cod liver oil, olive oil, and lin- 
seed oil. He stated that the beneficial effect of an addition 
of oi] to a grain ration on the calcium and phosphorus meta 
bolism appeared to be largely due to the oil per se irrespective 
of its content of vitamin-A. 





Chemical and Potash Co., Ltd. 

In a circular just issued by the Chemical and Potash Co., Ltd., 
24, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, it is stated that the company 
has been established at that address under the direction of 
Messrs. H. J. Boon and T. H. Ellis, the former European 
representative of the Superfos Co., Inc., of New York, and the 
latter late of Hopkins Ellis and Co., Ltd. “‘ The company,’ 
the circular states, ‘‘ holds important continental agencies, 
and enjoys sources of supply which place it in an especially 
favoured position for meeting requirements in heavy and fine 
chemicals for industrial and commercial purposes. We have 
particularly wide experience in supplying certain groups such 
as caustic potash, carbonate of potash, sulphate of alumina, 
salammoniac zinc compounds, etc., both for home use and 
export.” 
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From Week to Week 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT has recommended a reduction 
in the salt tax from Rs. 2°8 to Rs. 2 per maund, as a result 
of surplus revenue. 

THE DEGREE of Sc.D. in the University of Cambridge, 
which requires a residence qualification, has been approved 
for Dr. F. W. Aston. 

THE Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain has awarded 
the Bessemer Gold Medal for 1924 to Professor Albert Sauveur, 
Professor of Metallurgy and Metallography at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

LorD WarcravE, of W. and H. M. Goulding, Ltd., and 
Mr. R. G. Perry, C.B.E., of the National Sulphuric Acid 
Association, Ltd., have joined the board of the National 
Smelting Co., Ltd. 

WE LEARN with regret that the death of Mr. Albert Francis 
Wenger, of Newcastle, Staffordshire, late chairman of Wengers, 
Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent, took place on Monday, February 25, 
in his 87th year. - 

Mr. L. F. WILL, formerly with E. Ostermann and Co., of 
Amsterdam, announces that as from March 1 he commenced 
his own business under the name L. F. Will and Co., as a 
dealer in heavy and all other chemical products. 

IT IS REPORTED that William Baird and Co., Ltd.,Gartsherrie, 
have secured the sole rights to manufacture in this country 
the “ Tilleur’’ brand of Belgian cement. Further develop- 
ments in the cement trade in Scotland are in the course of 
negotiation. 

Messrs. Boots, Ltp., intend to close all their factories, 
workshops, and offices in Nottingham on June 21, when 
nearly 5,000 workers will be brought to London in special 
trains to attend the British Empire Exhibition at a cost of 
some £5,000. 

BRUNNER, Monp AND Co. have presented ten of their 
employees with gold medals for forty years’ service. Seventy- 
three men received gold and forty-nine silver watches for 
thirty-five and twenty-five years respectively. Up to date 
2,000 awards have been made. 

Dr. H. J. H. Fenton is retiring from his work as lecturer 
in the chemistry department of the University of Cambridge, 
and in recognition of his long service a special pension of £500 
per year has been voted him, £300 of which is to be paid from 
the Chemical Laboratory Fund. 

THE DEATH IS ANNOUNCED of Mr. Edwin J. Jarrett, B.Sc., 
A.I.C., at the age of 21. He recently gained his first B.Sc. 
degree: with first class honours in chemistry at London 
University, and was about to enter the teaching profession 
as a secondary science master. 

A FIRE causing damage estimated at {1,000 broke out on 
Monday at the Cartvale Chemical Works, New Steddon 
Street, Paisley, occupied by the Cartvale Chemical Company, 
Ltd. The flames spread rapidly, and at one time it was 
feared that the laboratory and office would be destroyed. 

THE Executive CommitTTreeE of the Employers’ Federation 
of Cotton Yarn Bleachers, Dyers, and Sizers have passed a 
resolution stating that they view with alarm the possibility 
of any agreement whereby the sale of German made dyestufis 
in this country will be confined to the British Dyestutts 
Corporation. 

THE DEATH, at the age of forty-five, is announced of Dr. 
William Carter White, Ph.D., from an illness contracted about 
three years ago while erecting a low temperature oil extracting 
plant in Bombay. Dr. White for many years past had made 
a speciality of oil-shale work, and during the war he was in 
charge of the Government chemical laboratory at Gretna. 

On TurspAy a decree was proposed in Convocation at the 
University of Oxford by Sir Archibald Garrod, conveying the 
warmest thanks of the University to the trustees of the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of £75,000 towards teh 
building and equipment of a laboratory for bio-chimistry. 
The only condition was that the University should contribute 
an annual sum of not less than £1,250. 

AT A MEETING of the North East Coast Section of the Institute 
of Metals held in Armstrong College, Newcastle, on Tuesday, 
under the presidency of Professor Henry Louis, Mr. H. J. 
Young introduced a discussion on the question of ‘ Suitable 
Alloys for Use with Superheated Steam,”’ and amongst those 


who took part were Mr. H. M. Duncan (secretary), Dr. Meikle, 
Mr. Logan, Mr. Pumphrey and Mr. Adam. 

AN OUTBREAK Of fire occurred on Friday, February 29, at 
Phoenix Works, Peckham Wharf, Canal Head, High Street, 
Peckham, S.E., the premises of Young and Co., manufac- 
turing chemists, caused by spontaneous ignition. The damage 
was confined to the ground floor, used as sulphur store, where 
about one-sixth of the contents were damaged by fire. The 
rest of the building and the contents suffered slightly from heat. 
smoke and water. 

WE REGRET TO ANNOUNCE the death of Dr. Guy Alfred 
Wyon, of the medical staff of Leeds University, at the age 
of 40. Dr. Wyon, who had been largely occupied in research 
in the chemistry of bacterial growth, on which subject he 
published papers in several journals, at one time worked with 
Professor Benjamin Moore, F.R.S., on TNT poisoning. The 
work resulted in the discovery of the method of entrance 
into the body and to the adoption of means for its prevention. 

AN AGREEMENT has now been reached in the negotiations 
that have been taking place between representatives of 
employers and employees, following the application of Aber- 
deen chemical workers for an increase of 2d. per hour. This 
agreement concedes an increase of $d. per hour, making the 
rates for process men Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. per hour, and for 
draymen ts. o}d. to 1s. o?d. Provision is made for further 
consideration if any other advance takes place in chemical 
rates. 

Dr. F. W. Aston, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
delivered a lecture on “ The Atoms of Matter: their size, 
numbers, and construction,’ at the Midland Institute, 
Birmingham, on Monday. He said that the ordinary chemical 
and spectroscopic properties depend on the planetary electrons 
and these in turn depended on the positive electric charge on 
the nucleus. He also said that if hydrogen could be trans- 
muted into helium, matter would be destroyed and a pro- 
digious quantity of energy released. 

PROFESSOR W. J. Braco, of the Physics Department of 
the University of Manchester, lecturing on Friday, February 
29, to the University of Liverpool Physical Society on ‘Crystal 
Structure,’ said that crystals were like an engineer’s girder 
structure, and one could calculate the stresses and strains in 
their interior. They were a form of matter in which, owing 
to the closeness of the molecules to each other, it was most 
easy to turn to investigate the structure of the atom, the 
nature of its surrounding electric field, and the nature of 
chemical forces. 

THE SUMMONS against Selfridge and Co. for selling a pair of 
artificial silk stockings described as real, was dismissed by 
Mr. Mead at the Marlborough Street Police Court on Saturday, 
March 1. Mr. Mead said he had to say whether all reasonable 
precautions were taken. The stockings were advertised as 
silk stockings. He had come to the conclusion that the 
defendants’ buyer had not taken precautions which she might 
have taken, and therefore had been guilty of negligence, but 
she was absolutely innocent of any intention in the matter— 
there was no mens rea ; and upon this consideration he must 
dismiss the case. 

Dr. J. A. VOELCKER, at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, held 
at the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, on Monday, said 
that from his experience in the examination of soils from 
almost every part of the.country, as well as from abroad, lime 
was the principal need of soils. Magnesia was not to be 
recommended as a constituent to add to the soil, and he did 
not, therefore, advise the use of magnesian limestone or 
magnesian lime. The best way of liming land was to use 
lump lime, in most cases, by spreading and afterwards harrow- 
ing. It was best to slake the lime just before applying it to 
the land. 

Mr. JAMES JACKSON, Superintendent of the City of Bir- 
mingham Salvage Department, lecturing in London on Tuesday, 
said that Birmingham had spent £400,000 on refuse plants, 
one of which dealt with 200 tons of rubbish every day. The 
refuse plant was now producing 20 to 25 tons of 70 per cent. 
pure tin per annum which was being sold at £42 per ton. 
The fat machine which dealt with 5,000 tons every year was 
bringing in an annual income of £7,000. The fertiliser product 
from it was being sold at £6 per ton to Canada and to Conti- 
nental bulb growers and the oil products were being sold for 
candle and soap making. 


Cc 
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CoLLoips.—Properties and uses of colloidal aluminium hydr- 
oxide. H. M. Spencer. Chem. Age (N. York), January, 
1924, Pp. 31-33. 


German 
MERCURY CompouNDs.—The constitution of mercurious 
compounds. E. Schilow. Z. anorg. u. allg. Chem., 
February I1, 1924, pp. 55-66. 
OrRGANO-METALLIC ComMpouNDs.—Ammonia- and _ amine- 
compounds of dialkyl tin halides. P. Pfeiffer. Z. anorg. 


u. allg. Chem., February 11, 1924, pp. 9I—100. 

Acips.—The stereoisomerism of the truxillic acids and the 
discovery of the latest acid of this group. R. Stoermer 
and F. Bacher. Ber., January 9, 1924, pp. 15-23. 

Stannic acids. Part IV. Hydrates and hydrogels. 
R. Willstatter, H. Kraut and W. Fremery, Ber., January 
9, 1924, pp. 63-72. 

Ethylated uric acids. H. Biltz and K. Sedlatschek. 
Ber., January 9, 1924, pp. 175-182. 

CaTALysis.—The catalytic condensation of acetylene. N. 
Zelinsky. Bey., February 6, 1924, pp. 264-276. 

The acceleration of the reaction between ethylene and 
sulphuric acid. W. Clund and G. Schneider. Ber., 
February 6, 1924, pp. 254-255. 

ANALYSIS.—The use of potassium bichromate as titrating 
material in iodometry. G. Jander and H. Beste. Z. 
anorg. u. allg. Chem., February 11, 1924, pp. 73-81. 

Inp1Go.—The product of the action of acid reducing agents 
on indigo. W. Madelung and P. Siegert. Ber., February 
6, 1924, pp. 222-233. 

The imide, anilide and hydrazone of indigo blue and 
the stereochemical configuration of indigoids. W. Made- 
lung and O; Wilhelmi. Ber., February 6, 1924, pp. 
234-241. 

Alkyl and acyl derivatives of indigo white and indoxyl. 
W. Madelung. Ber., February 6, 1924, pp. 241-252. 

GENERAL.—C. D. Harries’ work in various fields. F, Evers. 
Z. angew. Chem., February 28, 1924, pp. 106—IIo. 

The Harries’ reaction. R. Koetschan. Z. 
Chem., February 28, 1924, pp. IITO—-I13. 

C. D. Harries and the rubber problem. E. Fonrobert. 
Z. angew. Chem., February 28, 1924, pp. 113-116. 


angew. 


Miscellaneous 

HALOGEN CoMPouNDS.—Some bromine derivatives of phenols 
and the mobility of the bromine atom therein. M. 
Kohn and A. Fink. Monats. ftir Chem, (Vienna), 
January 14, 1924, pp. 183-195. 

Some bromine derivatives of o-cresol and the mobility 
of the bromine atom therein. M. Kohn and M. Jawetz. 
Monats. fiiy Chem. (Vienna), January 14, 1924, pp. 197- 
207. 

ANALYSIS.—The estimation of manganese by oxidation in 
hydrofluoric acid solution. Part II. J. Holluta and J. 
Obrist. Monats. fiir Chem. (Vienna), January 14, 1924, 
pp. 209-218. 

New methods for the estimation of chlorine, bromine 
and iodine in organic compounds. Part II. Oxidation 
method. J. Heslinga. Rec. Trav. Chim., des Pays-Bas, 
February 15, 1924, pp. 181-186. 

SAPONIFICATION.—Influences of constitution in the saponifi- 
cation of esters with acid catalysts. G. Berger. Rec. 


Trav. Chim. des Pays-Bas, February 15, 1924, pp. 
163-177. 
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Patent Literature 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
210,369. Porous Iron, Process ror MANUFACTURING. K. 
Katsumori, 6, Shimo-Icho-Sho, Nishisuma, Kobe, Japan. 
Application date, August 13, 1923. 

A porous iron particularly suitable for electrodes is obtained 
by electrically heating an alloy containing iron 98 per cent. «nd 
carbon 2 per cent. in a centrifugal separator, to a temperature of 
about 1140°—1300° C. The eutectic portion of the alloy is 
melted, and driven out by the action of the separator leaving 
a practically pure porous iron. An iron alloy containing 
managanese and phosphorus may be treated in the same 
manner. 


210,616. GRIDS AND THEIR SUPPORTS FOR SUPPORTING THE 
PURIFYING MATERIAL IN GAS PuRIFIERS. J. A. Spencer, 
Scotts Road, Southall, Middlesex. Application date, 
January 23, 1923.. 

The purifying material is supported in a number of separate 
superposed layers, and each layer is supported on a flat grid. 
The grid and its supports are composed of loose parts, which 
are assembled following the supply of each layer of material 
to the purifier. The pillars B of the purifier are provided 
with grooves to receive the flanges D of the bars E, which are 
mild steel channelled bars. These bars support the cross 
beams F, which have recesses H shaped in accordance with the 
shape of the bars J which support the purifying materia!. 
The bars of each grid are arranged on their cross bars so that 
one row of bars overlap the spaces beneath, as shown in the 
lower part of the illustration. Any purifying material which 
drops through the spaces between the bars of the top row is 
intercepted by the bars immediately beneath, and offers no 
obstruction to the circulation of the gases. The grid and its 
supports may be constructed in sections of a size suitable for 
handling instead of being built up of loose parts. In this case 
the ends of the bars of one grid or section abut against the 
ends of the bars of the adjacent grids or sections. 





210616 
210,628. SoprumM COMPOUND, PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
or. H. E. Cocksedge, Milford, Hartford, Cheshire. 


From C. Sundstrom, and G. N. Tirziev, Syracuse, New 
York, U.S.A. Application date, February 6, 1923. 

It is known that a sodium compound intermediate between 
sodium bicarbonate and sodium carbonate and having the 
formula Na,CO,3NaHCO, may be obtained by heating 
sodium bicarbonate to a temperature slightly below that 
necessary to produce sodium carbonate. It is now found tbat 
the same product may be obtained by mixing the sodium 
bicarbonate with sodium carbonate in such a proportion that 
the proportion of CO, to Na,0O is at least equal to that in the 
compound Na,CO,3NaHCOs;, and then heating as before. 
The same product of less purity may be obtained if a smaller 
proportion of CO, is present. It is necessary that the mixture 
should contain some water, and this may be obtained by 
using crude sodium bicarbonate which contains 12-15 per 
cent. of water. Alternatively, sodium carbonate containing 
water of crystallisation may be employed. The mixture is 


heated to a temperature between 95° C. and 100°C. Caustic 

soda may be used instead of sodium carbonate, since it forms 

sodium carbonate by reaction with sodium bicarbonate, and 
the quantity used is calculated in accordance with that 
reaction. 

210,663. SEPARATION, WASHING AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
SOLID MATERIALS, PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR. Maison 
Beer Soc. Anon. and L. Charlier, Jemeppe, near Liege, 
Belgium. Application date, April 5, 1923. 

Materials are separated by introducing them into a vertical 
column of water through which a rising current of water is 
produced to carry away the lighter parts of the material. 
In this apparatus the material is discharged into an inclined 
main conduit having several upward branches, and separately 
regulable rising currents are caused to enter the main conduit 








210,663 


at points below each branch. These rising currents may be 
obtained by means of upwardly directed jets of water or air, 
or both. The upward currents are regulated in accordance 
with the density of the material to be separated. The 
material is supplied from a hopper a into an inclined conduit b 
having vertical branches c, d, g. Openings e, f, h are provided 
at the bottom of these conduits for supplying water or air 
under pressure through the descending material in the conduit 
b. The constituents of different densities are discharged 
with the water at the top of the columns ¢, d, g. The residual 
material passes through a rotary valve 7, and is discharged 
by a conveyor in an inclined conduit k. 


210,669. DyrEstuFFS DERIVED FROM PYRAZOLONE AND 
INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS THEREFOR, MANUFACTURE OF. 
O. Y.. Imray, London. From Soc. of Chemical Indus- 
try in Basle, Switzerland. Application date, April 21, 
1923. 

An amide of a sulphonic acid of a primary aromatic amine 
is converted into the corresponding hydrazine, which is con- 
densed with the appropriate derivative of a $-ketonic acid to 
obtain new intermediate products derived from pyrazolone. 
These new I-aryl-5-pyrazolones are colourless powders soluble 
in aqueous solutions of caustic alkalies, and contain an 
SO,NH, group in the aryl residue. These pyrazolones yield 
good mordant dyestuffs by coupling with diazo compounds 
such as diazo derivatives of ortho-aminophenol and ortho- 


aminonaphthol. The mordant dyestuffs may be treated 
with chroming agents, yielding acid dyestuffs. In an example, 
a hot ‘solution of 3-aminobenzene-1-sulphamide is treated 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the mixture is cooled 
to o° C., and diazotised with sodium nitrite. The diazo 
solution is then poured into a solution of sodium sulphite at 
10° C., and the resulting solution evaporated until it begins 
to crystallise. Concentrated hydrochloric acid is then added, 
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the sulphurous acid is expelled, and the mixture cooled to 
obtain the desired hydrazine. The hydrazine need not be 
isolated if it is to be condensed with ethyl aceto-acetate. The 
cooled solution after eliminating sulphurous acid is neutralised 
with sodium carbonate, diluted, and mixed with ethyl aceto- 
acetate. The meta-sulphamido-phenyl-hydrazone of ethyl 
aceto-acetate separates out, and may be redissolved in caustic 
soda solution and heated to 60° C. to transform it into 
1-(3’-sulphamido)-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone. The  pro- 
duct is precipitated by adding concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
and may be recrystallised from hot water, dilute acetic acid, 
nitrobenzene, etc. 

By a similar treatment 3-aminobenzene-4-methyl-1-sulph- 
amide yields 1-(3’-sulphamido-6’-methy])-phenyl-3-methyl-5- 
pyrazolone;  3-aminobenzene-4-chloro-1-sulphamide yields 
1-(3’-sulphamido - 6’ - chloro)-pheny] - 3 -methyl-5-pyrazolone ; 
4-aminobenzene 1-sulphamide yields 1-(4’-sulphamido)- 
phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone. Other examples are given in 
which 3-aminobenzene-4-methyl-1t-sulphamide is converted 
into the hydrazine and then treated with ethyloxalo-acetate 
by this process, yielding 1-(3’-sulphamido-6’-methy])-phenyl- 
5-pyrazolone-3-carboxylic acid. By similar treatment, 
3-amino -benzene-1-sulphamide yields 1 -(3’-sulphamido)- 
phenyl-5-pyrazolone-3-carboxylic acid; 3-aminobenzene - 4 - 
chloro-1-sulphamide yields 1-(3’-sulphamido-6’-chloro)-phenyl- 
5 -pyrazolone - 3-carboxylic acid; 4-aminobenzene - 1-sulph- 
amide yields 1-(4’-sulphamido)-phenyl-5-pyrazolone-3-carbo- 
xylic acid. 

Examples are also given of the combination of these pyra- 
zolones with diazo compounds prepared from 2-amino-I- 
benzene sulphonic acid, 5-methyl-2-amino-1-benzene sulphonic 
acid, 2-amino-naphthalene-1-sulphonic acid, 4-amino-benzene- 
1-sulphonic acid, 2-amino-1-oxybenzene-4-sulphonic acid, 1- 
amino-2-oxy-naphthalene-4-sulphonic acid. Examples are also 
given of the treatment of the mordant dyestuffs with chrom- 
ing agents. 

210,691. EXTRACTING VOLATILE MATTER FROM OIL BEARING 
SHALE AND THE LIKE, METHOD OF AND APPARATUS 
FoR. A. L. Mond, London. From the American Shale 
Reduction Co.. 115, Broadway, New York. Application 
date, May 30, 1923. 

A metal cylinder 1 open at both ends is supported in bearings 
2, 3, and is inclined at a slight angle to the horizontal: The 











" 210,691 


cylinder 1 carries an outer cylinder 4 forming a closed jacket 
having only a filling opening 5. This jacket is filled with lead 
or other readily fusible metal. The retort is heated by 
burners 7, and the whole is enclosed by a cylinder 6, The 


shale to be treated is contained in the hopper 9 and is admitted 

past an adjustable slide to the cylinder 1. The shale is 

turned over and kept in movement by a longitudinal angle 
iron 8 secured to the wall of the cylinder 1, and the residue is 
discharged into a shoot 12. Volatile matter is drawn off 

through a pipe 13 by a rotary pump 14 to a condenser 16. 

A uniform temperature is maintained in the retort, and over- 

heating is avoided by means of the molten metal. The metal 

is wholly enclosed and there is thus no loss from its oxidation. 

The temperature is only slightly above that necessary to keep 

the lead in molten condition, and all the volatile material is 

obtained in the form of condensible vapour. 

210,698. ALKALINE Earta Metat CoMPouNDS OF THE 
ORGANIC PHosPpHORUS CompouND CONTAINED IN MILK 
CASEIN, MANUFACTURE oF. O. Y. Imray, London. 
From Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland. 
Application date, July 4, 1923. 

It is known that organic phosphorus compounds mezy be 


obtained by digesting milk casein with pepsin and hydro- 


chloric acid, evaporating the mixture, mixing with ammonium- 
iron alum, and coagulating by heating. The iron compound 
thus obtained contains 22 per cent. of iron and 2°5 per cent. 
of phosphorus. This compound may be treated in succession 
with caustic soda, copper acetate, and hydrogen sulphide, 
yielding the free organic phosphorus compound containing 
4°05 per cent. of phosphorus. In the present invention, a 
compound richer in phosphorus can be obtained by treating 
the milk casein with trypsin in weak ammoniacal solution, 
which liberates the organic phosphorus compound. A salt 
of an alkaline earth metal is then added, together with alcohol, 
yielding a precipitate consisting of the organic phosphorus 
compound combined with the alkaline earth metal. The 
precipitate is soluble in water, and may be purified by re- 
precipitation from alcohol. Alternatively, the solution ob- 


tained by digesting with trypsin may be treated with lead 
acetate, and the lead compound precipitated may then be 
freed from lead by means of hydrogen sulphide. The filtrate 
is then neutralised with milk of lime, and the calcium salt of 
the organic phosphorus compound precipitated by alcohol. 
The product contains 4°5—5 per cent. of phosphorus. 


Notr.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they be- 
came open to inspection under the International Convention : 
—186,057 (Durand and Huguenin Soc. Anon.), relating to 
products for dyeing or printing textile fibres and other 
materials, see Vol. VII, p. 716; 189,453 (P. Loriette), relating 
to a process of dehydrating alcohol, see Vol. VIII, p. 152 ; 
199,713 (Titan Co. Aktieselskabet), relating to the treatment 
of titanium-nitrogen compounds, see Vol. IX, p. 237 ; 201,163 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius and Briining), relating to 
manufacture of highly-active charcoal, see Vol. IX, p. 349. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 


209,092. Dyrs. Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius and 
Briining, Hoechst-on-Main, Germany: International 
Convention date, December 27, 1922. 

2:3-naphthoxythiophene or a homologue or nuclear sub- 
stitution product is condensed with polynuclear o-diketones 
such as isatin, a homologue or halogen derivative, or acenaph- 
thenequinone to obtain thioindigoid dyes of the indirubin 
series. The products may be halcgenated. Examples are 
given in which 2:3-naphthoxythiophene is condensed with 
dibromisatin, isatin, 5-brom-7-methylisatin and acenaph- 
thenequinone, and the products may be brominated in nitro- 
benzene. These dyes give fast red shades on cotton. 

209,100. ZINC OXIDE AND SALTS. C. Clerc, 29, Rue d’Astorg, 
Paris, and A, Nihoul, 29, Passages des Favorites, Paris. 
International Convention date, December 28, 1922. 

Zinc ores are roasted and treated with hydrochloric acid 
of 12° Bé at a temperature of 80°C. The ore should be in 
excess so that calcium and lead are not dissolved or are repre- 
cipitated. Carbon dioxide may also be employed to ensure 
the reprecipitation of the calcium and lead, Magnesium 
sulphate is then added to remove any traces of lead, and 
metallic zinc to remove copper. Magnesia or magnesium 
carbonate is then added, and the mixture treated with carbon 
dioxide to precipitate the zinc as oxide or carbonate. The 
magnesium chloride solution is converted into oxychloride by 
adding magnesia, and this is calcined to recover magnesia and 
hydrochloric acid. The residue of the ore is treated for the 
recovery of the other metals. 

209,379. PURIFYING GASES; AMMONIUM SULPHATE. Kop- 
pers Co., 800, Union Arcade Building, Pittsburg, U.S.A. 
(Assignees of E. H. Bird, 800, Union Arcade Building, 
Pittsburg, U.S.A.). International Convention date, 
January 2, 1923. 

The process is for treating gases containing ammonia, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, carbon dioxide, etc. Coke oven gas 
from an oven 1 passes through a cooler 5 and tar extractor 7 
to a scrubber 9, where it is treated with a solution of sodium 
carbonate containing a small proportion of bicarbonate. All 
the ammonia is extracted in the scrubber, and the liquor is 
distilled by steam in the column 17. All the ammonia and 
some sulphuretted hydrogen and carbon dioxide are thus 
recovered, and any remaining gas is driven off in an evaporator 
22. The ammoniacal liquor which condenses in the collecting 
main, etc., is distilled in a still 36, and the gases from the 
units 17, 22, 36 are passed into a saturator 28 to obtain 
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ammonium sulphate. The unabsorbed gas is passed into the 
gas main 32 and may be used to heat the ovens. The liquor 
used in the scrubber 9 may alternatively be of such a concen- 
tration that most of the sulphuretted hydrogen but not the 
ammonia is absorbed. The liquor is treated as described 
above, and the unabsorbed gas is treated in a second satu- 
rator. The portion of gas which is used for heating the ovens 
may not be treated with alkaline liquor, but may be freed 
from tar and then passed into a saturator. 








28 




















209,379 


E. von Boyen, Salbke, Mag de 
International Convention date, January 


209,389. PURIFYING WAXES. 
burg, Germany. 
8, 1923. 

Crude brown-coal wax is agitated at 80°—100° C. with 
sulphuric acid containing 10—20% of concentrated nitric 
acid to oxidise it. The temperature is then raised to 200° C. 
to precipitate the resins. A mixture of brown-coal wax and 
paraffin wax may be treated in this manner. 


NOTIFICATIONS. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co, 


LATEST 
211,831. Burning of sulphur. 
21, 1923. 
211,832. Process for rendering porous electrodes impermeable to 
liquids. Soc. Anon. Le Carbone. February 21, 1923. 
211,841. Treatment of complex ores containing zinc. Clerc, C., 
and Nihoul, A. February 24, 1923. 
211,845. Manufacture of nitric acid. Farbenfabriken vorm. F. 
Bayer and Co. February 26, 1923. 
211,846. Manufacture of basalt products. 
du Basalte (C.G.B.). 

211,857. Process for the manufacture of ammonia from products 
containing cyanides and complex cyanides. Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Stikshofbindingsindustrie ‘‘ Nederland.’’ Feb- 
ruary 21, 1923. 

211,883. Recovery of metals from their compounds. 
February 26, 1923. 

211,886, Method of manufacturing a highly-active adsorption 
carbon, Ges fiir Chemische Produktion. February 22, 1923. 

211,887. Drier and pulveriser for the combined drying and pul- 
verisation of clays and other plastic materials. Soc. d’Exploita- 
tion des Procédés Hidoux. February 24, 1923. 

211,895. Process of splitting up ores and metallurgical products. 
Skappel, H. February 26, 1923. 


February 


Compagnie Générale 
February 23, 1923. 


Skappel, H. 


Specifications Accepted, with Date of Application 

189,132. Litharge, Process for the production of amorphous finely 
sub-divided. T. Goldschmidt Akt.-Ges. November 15, 1921. 

190,165. Open-hearth and other regenerative furnaces, Structure 
and method of operation of. R. B. Kernohan, J. S. L. Head, 
and W, Trinks. December 8, 1921. 

196,938. Tin,, Process for refining. T. Goldschmidt Akt.-Ges., 
L. Schertel, and W. Liity. April 29, 1922. 

198,366. Purifying and decolorizing agents, Process of and ap- 
paratus for treating liquids with. Naamlooze Vennootschap 
Algemeene Norit Maatschappij. May 25, 1923. Addition to 
163,505. 

200,839. Charcoal, Manufacture of highly active, 
vorm. Meister, Lucius and Briining. July 15, 1922. 


Farbwerke 


204,046. Centrifugal separators. Aktiebolaget Separator. Sep- 
tember 12, 1922. 
204,670. Combined digesting and evaporating process. Appareils 


et Evaporateurs Kestner. September 28, 1922. 

207,142. Ammonium chloride lye in iron vessels, Process for treat- 
ing. Henkel et Cie and W. Weber. November 15, 1922. 
Addition to 196,585. 

211,210. Iron and steel alloys, Manufacture of. 
and T. A. Evans. November 14, 1922. 
211,215. Ores, roaster-residues, slags, and the like, Preparation and 
smelting of. L. H. Diehl. November 14, 1922. Addition to 

170,100. 

211,219. Retorts or stills, IF. Lamplough and N, C, T. Harper, 

November 14, 1922. 


W. B. Hamilton 


211,223. Azo-dyestufis, Manufacture of. 
Chemical Industry in Basle), November 15, 1922. 

211,234. Sulphurised dyes from carbazole-derived indophenols, 
Manufacture of... W. Lewcock, W. A. Voss, and Gas Light and 
Coke Co. November 18, 1922. 

211,245. Urea derivatives, Production of. 
(EZ. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co.). November 23, 1922. 

211,269, Valves for controlling, reversing, and bye-passing the flow 
of gas through purifiers, condensers and the like. R. Dempster 
and Sons, Ltd., J. E. Horsfall, and H. Lumb. December 4, 


O. Y. Imray. (Soc. of 


Nobel Industries, Ltd. 


1922. 

211,294. Detergent compositions, Process for the manufacture of. 
G. Petroff. December 21, 1922. 

211,368. Continuous distillation of wood, Process and apparatus for. 


K. Reitmayer and Brunner Ges., Geb. 
211,027. Improving commercial aluminium, Process of. 
Rosenheim and J. D. Grogan. August 17, 1922. 
211,178. Dyeing. Plauson’s (Parent Co.), Ltd. 
September 13, 1922. 
211,409. Rotary scrubbers and washers for use in the manufacture 
of gas and the like. Gas Light and Coke Co. and T. J. Noden. 
July 16, 1923. 


April 6, 1923. 
W. 


(H. Paulson). 


Applications for Patents 


Akt.-Ges. fiir Chemische Produkte vorm. H. Scheidemandel. 
Askenasy, P. Manufacture of colloidal substances in grains, 
etc. 5,173. February 28. 

Baddiley, J., British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., and Browning, H. 
Dyeing acetyl cellulose. 5,045. February 27. 

Badische Anilin- and Soda- Fabrik and Johnson, J. Y. Manu- 
facture of alkali cyanide. 5,345., March 1. 

Calver, C. T. Treatment of metals, etc. 5,071. February 27. 

Douglas-Pectin Corporation. Manufacture and use of a jellifying 


product. 4,968. February 27. (United States, April 23, 
1923.) 

Douglas-Pectin Corporation. Oil or fat emulsions. 4,969. Feb- 
ruary 27, (United States, September 4, 1923.) 

Durand et Huguenin Soc. Anon. Production of fast dyes. 5,365. 
March 1. (Germany, March 9, 1923.) 


Heath, E. Manufacture of hydrocarbons of low boiling point from 
hydrocarbons of high boiling point. 5,049. February 27. 

Jahl, A., and Michael and Co., J. Production of soluble barium 
salts. 4,967. February 27. 

Karpen and Bros.,S., and .Wade, H. Manufacture of hexamethylene- 
tetramine. 4,932. February 26. 

Montefiore, A., and Roa, Ltd. Apparatus for curing latex. 
March 1. 

Nathansohn, A. Separation of lead and zinc in roasted compound 
ores. 5,174. February 28. : 
Nathansohn, A. Process for obtaining products for metallurgical 

treatment from zinc-chloride solutions. 5,351. March 1. 
(Germany, July 9, 1923.) 
Nathansohn, A. Process for obtaining lead carbonate. 


5,328. 


51352. 


March 1. (Germany, January 26.) 

Pereira, H. Manufacture of vat dycs. 4,937. February 26. 
(Austria, March 2, 1923.) 

Pereira, H. Manufacture of vat dyes. 4,938. February 26. 


(Austria, April 7, 1923.) 
Scottish Dyes, Ltd., and Smith, W. Production and purification 
of colouring-matters. 5,273. February 29. 





Use of the Term “ Chemist” 

In the King’s Bench Division, on Friday, February 29, a 
Divisional Court (Justices Lush and Avory) heard an appli- 
cation by Mr. W. Desmond Noble, of Well Street, Cable 
Street, E.1, who asked for leave to appeal from a judgment 
given against him at the Southend County Court in the 
action Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain v. Noble. 

The applicant explained that the action was brought 
against him on the ground that he had committed breaches of 
the Pharmacy Act. He had denied that he ever used the 
title of chemist improperly and had a defence ready for the 
action. It so happened, however, that on the date fixed for 
the trial of the action his presence was also required in the 
High Court in connection with another matter. After trying 
to arrange an adjournment with the solicitors of the Phar- 
maceutical Society he threw himself upon the mercy of the 
County ‘Court Judge. He could get no assistance, and ulti- 
mately judgment was given against him, despite the fact that 
he could not attend the trial. 

After hearing further argument the Court decided that 
there should be another hearing of the case before another 
judge at the Bloomsbury County Court. 
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Market Report and Current Prices 


Our Market Report and Current Prices are exclusive to THE Cuemicat AcE, and, being independently prepared with absolute 


impartiality by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., may be accepted as authoritative. 


The prices 


given apply to fair quantities delivered ex wharf or works, except where otherwise stated. The current prices are given mainly as a 
guide to works managers, chemists, and chemical engineers ; those interested in close variations in prices should study the market report. 


London, March 6, 1924. 

THE markets have exhibited a much better tone this week, 
and the volume of business done has been on a satisfactory 
basis. 

The reduction of the Reparation levy has given a fillip to 
business which is generally appreciated. 

There are more export inquiries and a moderate business 
is passing. 

General Chemicals 

ACETONE remains a firm and active market. 


Acip ACETIC is in particularly good demand and stocks are. 


scarce. 

Acip Citric has advanced in price. 

AciIp For ic is in good demand, and firm in price. 

Acip Lactic.—Unchanged. 

AciIp OXALIC is more enquired for, price unchanged. 

Acip TaRTARIC has advanced in price. 

BaRIUM CHLORIDE.—Unchanged. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Unchanged. 

FORMALDEHYDE is rather weaker in price, chiefly due to the 
slack demand. : 

LEaAp ACETATE has advanced in price. 

LimE ACETATE is rather weaker. 

LiTHOPONE.—Unchanged. 

METHYL ALCOHOL remains very firm. 

Potassium CARBONATE AND Caustic.—Unchanged. 

PorassiIuM PRussIATE.—This article appears to have touched 
bottom, and any move is likely to be in an upward 
direction. 

SopiuMm ACETATE is in active demand and very scarce. 

Sop1uM BICHROMATE.—Unchanged. 

Sopi1uM NITRITE remains scarce and dear. 

Sopium PHOsPHATE.—Unchanged. 

SoprumM PRussIATE.—This article has touched a very low 


level, and the general indication is towards higher prices. 
SoprumM SULPHIDE.—Unchanged. 


Pharmaceutical Chemicals 

AcETYL SALicyLic Acip.—No change in the position—.,.  * 
two cheaper parcels are on offer. 

AcIp SALICYLIC is in fair demand and the market is easier. 

BromipEs.—Cheap parcels still on offer. Soda bromide in 
particular appearing plentiful. 

PHENAZONE is in good demand and there are a number of lower 
priced parcels on offer. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN is quiet and the price is maintained. 

SoDA SALICYLICATE is in good demand—very little of Conti- 
nental manufacture being available. 

VANILLIN not much inquiry, but price is steady. 


Coal Tar Intermediates 
Business during the current week has been without any 

special change, while there is fair inquiry for export, and 

prices on the whole are unchanged. 

ALPHA NAPHTHOL has been inquired for, but supplies are some- 
what short. 

ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMINE has been of fair interest without 
change in value. 

ANILINE OIL AND SALT continue in fair request in both Home 
and Export markets. 

BENZIDINE BasE continues to be of interest for Home trade. 

Beta NapHTHoLt.—Inquiries have been received for Export 
and the price is without change. 

DIMETHYLANILINE is unchanged. 

DIPHENYLAMINE is without special feature. 

““H”’ Actin is in moderate request. 

Nitro BENZOL continues to pass regularly into consumption. 

PARANITRANILINE has been inquired for on Export account. 

“R” Sart is quiet ,the price being unchanged. 

XYLIDINE is unchanged. - ° 


Coal Tar Products 


There is little change in the position of the market 


for 
coal tar products since last week. 
90% BENZOL is very firm, and is quoted at 1s. 63d. to 1s. 7d. 
per gallon on rails. 
PurE BeENzor is also firm, and is worth about 1s. 11d. per 


gallon on rails. 


CREOSOTE OIL is steady at 8d. to 8}d. per gallon on rails in 
the North, while the price in London is from od. to oid. 
per gallon. 

Cresyiic Acip is firm, with a slightly better inquiry for 
forward, and is quoted at 1s. 11d. to 2s. per gallon on rails 
for the Pale quality 97/99%, while the Dark quality 
95/97% is worth about 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. per gallon. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA is in fairly good demand, and is worth 
about 1s. 2d. per gallon on rails. 

Heavy Naputua is quoted at about ts. per gallon on rails. 

NAPHTHALENES have a moderate inquiry, the lower qualities 
being worth from £7 to £7 1os. per ton, and 74/76 melting 
point £8 to £8 10s per ton, while 76/78 melting point are 
quoted at £9 to £9 Ios. per ton. 


PitcH.—The demand is maintained, and the market is steady. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
There are no new features to report. 





Current Prices 
OwInc to pressure on our space this week we are obliged to 
omit the table of Current Prices. Such changes as have 


occurred will be found from a study of the Market Reports on 
this and the following pages. 





Chemical Specifications for Iron and Steel 
AT a joint meeting at the Technical Institute, Middlesbrough, 
on Monday, of the Cleveland Institution of Engineers, the 
Newcastle Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, and 
the Institute of Chemistry, Mr. C. H. Ridsdale, of Middles- 
brough, read a paper on “‘ Engineers and the Interpretations 
of Chemical Specifications for Iron and Steel in Relation to 
Analytical Accuracy.’”’ Burrowing into the work of the 
co-operators in the British chemical standards movement, he 
said, had revealed data which, it was believed, had never 
before been forthcoming, and which would have a practical 
bearing on the interpretation of chemical specifications. 
Engineers ought to supply, or at least refer to, definite 
standards obtainable by all, as-a check on the reference 
chemist’s working, just as they stated the composition itself 
and, in fact, as an inherent part of it. Both makers and 
chemists ought to regard this standard not merely as a con- 
venience to be supplied or used at option but as a necessity 
which they had a right to demand. Whether they liked it 
or not, facts all drove them to the conviction that, for com- 
mercial purposes, standardisation must be attained, and 
further, that, since the accuracy of all methods depended on 
a number of factors—very slightly different conditions 
affecting the result and the more operations, the more chances 
of variation—they could not hope to get closer agreement 
except by mechanicalising the methods as far as possible. 
They had an example of evolving certain definite lines out of 
a somewhat chaotic state of affairs in the splendid work of the 
British Engineering Standards Association. True, the As- 


sociation only made recommendations, but these recommenda- 
tions were becoming more effective every day. Might not the 
interpretations of chemical specifications be similarly cleared 
up by engineers and chemists if they would unite on the same 
lines ? 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemica. Ack by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, March 6, 1924. 

StncE the settlement of the dock strike there has been a fair 

amount of movement in the heavy chemical market, inquiries 

‘ for spot material being numerous, although not large, owing, no 

doubt, to the possibility of cheaper prices ruling in the near 

future, on account of the larger imports expected from 

Germany. 

Offers received from the Continent are on about the same 
level as before the amendment of the Reparations Duty 
became known, some quotations even having advanced slightly. 

Prices for home manufactured products remain steady. 

Industrial Chemicals 

Acip, AcETIC.—Prices remain unchanged. Glacial, 98/100%, 
£62 to £70 per ton ; 80% pure, £51 to £53 per ton ; 80% 
technical, £47 to £50 per ton, all packed in casks, delivered 
c.i.f. U.K. port, duty free, 

Acip, Boracic.—Crystals or granulated, £48 per ton ; pow- 
dered, £50 per ton, carriage paid U.K. stations, minimum 
ton lots. 

Acip, CarBoLic Ick Crystats.—Good inquiry and price 
advanced to about 8d. per Ib., carriage paid. 

Acip, Citric, B.P. Crystats.—Unchanged at about ts. 54d. 
per lb., less 5 per cent., carriage paid. 

Acip, Formic 85%.—-Quoted, £68 to £70 per ton, ex store. 
Offered for forward delivery at about £66 per ton, ex wharf. 

AcID, HyprocutLoric.—In little demand. Price 6s. 6d. per 
carboy, ex works. 

Acip, Nitric 80°.—£23 Ios. per ton, ex station, full truck loads. 

AciD, OxaLic.—Unchanged at about 54d. per Ib., ex store. 

AcIp, SULPHURIC.—144°, £3 12s. 6d. per ton; 168°, £7 per 
ton, ex works, full truck loads. Dearsencated quality 
20s. per ton more, 

Acip.—Tartaric B.P. Crystals.—Moderate inquiry for spot 
material. Quoted 1s. 1d. per lb., less 5% ex store; 
offered for early delivery at 1s. o}d. per lb., less 5 per cent. 
carriage paid. 

ALUMINA, SULPHATE, 17/18% Iron FREE.—Spot lots un- 
changed at about £8 Los. per ton, ex store. Offered for 
forward delivery at £7 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 

ALUM, CHROME.—Potash chrome alum quoted about £27 per 
ton, ex station. Ammonium chrome alum about {20 to 
£21 per ton, ex store. Moderate inquiry for export. 

ALuM, Potasu (Lump).—Spot lots quoted {10 15s. per ton, 
ex store. Now on offer from the Continent at {9 Ios. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 

AMMONIA.—Anhydrous.—Unchanged at about 1s. 53d. per 
Ib., ex station, prompt delivery. 

AMMONIA, CARBONATE.—English manufacturers advise ad- 
vance in price of £2 per ton on each quality. Lump now 
£37 per ton; powdered, £39 per ton, packed in 5 cwt., 
casks delivered U.K. 

AMMONIA, Liguip 880°.—Now quoted 2}d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered, according to quantity, containers extra. 

AMMONIA, MurRIATE.—Grey galvanisers quality unchanged at 
about £30 to £31 per ton, ex station. Fine white crystals 
offered from the Continent at £26 tos. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
port. 

AMMONIA, SULPHATE.—25}% £13 Ios. per ton. 
per ton, ex works, prompt delivery. 
ARSENIC, WHITE PowDERED.—Spot lots now on offer at about 
£68 to £69 per ton, ex store. Offered for forward delivery 

at about £65 to £66 per ton, ex wharf. 

BARIUM.—CHLORIDE, 98/100%.—English material unchanged 
at about {14 Ios. per ton, ex store. Offered from the 
Continent at about £13 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 

BARIUM, CARBONATE 98/100%.—White powder offered from 
the Continent at {11 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port, prompt 
shipment. 

BarytTeEs.—Finest English white quoted {£5 5s. per ton, ex 
works, Continental about £5 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 

BLEACHING PowpDER.—Spot lots {11 per ton, ex station. Con- 
tracts 20s. per ton less. 

Borax.—Granulated, £24 10s. per ton ; crystal, £25 per ton ; 
powdered, £26 per ton, carriage paid U.K. stations, 
minimum ton lots. 
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CatciuM CHLORIDE.—English material unchanged atf£5 12s. 6d. 
per ton, ex station. Offered from the Continent at about 
£4 12s. 6d. per ton, c.if. U.K. port. 

CopPpERAS, GREEN.—Quoted £3 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port, 
packed in casks. 

CopPpER SULPHATE.—In little demand. Price about £25 per 

_ ton, carriage paid or f.o.b. U.K. port. 

FORMALDEHYDE 40% .—Unchanged at £62 to £63 per ton, ex 
store, spot delivery. 

GLAUBER Satts.—English material £4 per ton, ex store or 
station. Continental offering at about £3 5s. per ton, 
Cit. UK, port. 

Leap, Rep.—English manufacturers further advance their 
prices. Now quoted {43 10s., less 24% carriage paid 
U.K. stations. Continental available at about £41 per 
ton, ex store, spot delivery. 

LrEapD, WuHItTE.—Continental advanced to about £44 per ton, 
ex store, spot delivery. 

LEAD ACETATE.—White crystals about £48 per ton, ex store, 
spot delivery ; brown quoted, £46 1os. per ton, ex store. 
White crystals offered from the Continent at £46 per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. port prompt shipment. 

MAGNESITE, CALCINED.—English ground material offered at 
£8 per ton, ex station. Moderate inquiry for export. 
MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—Continental prices advanced to about 
£4 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports, prompt shipment. Spot lots 

still available at about the same figure. i 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE (Epsom Satts).—Commercial quality 
offered at about {5 per ton, ex store. B.P. quality £6 5s. 
per ton, ex station, prompt delivery. 

Porasn, Caustic, 88/92%.—Continental quotations further 
advanced. Now quoted £30 ros. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 
Spot lots on offer at about £32 to £33 per ton, ex store. 

Potassium BICHROMATE.—Unchanged at 53d. per lIb., de- 
livered. 

Potasstum CARBONATE, 96/98%.—Spot lots now quoted 
£28 per ton, ex store. Offered from the Continent at 
£23 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port, prompt shipment. 

PorassiuM, CHLORATE.—Little inquiry. Spot lots unchanged 
at about 34d. per Ib., ex store. , 

Potassium, NITRATE (SALTPETRE).—Offered from the Conti- 
nent at £25 Ios. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port, prompt shipment. 
Spot lots on offer at about £31 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

PoTaAsSsIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. CrystTaLs.—Now on offer at 
od. per lb., ex store, spot delivery. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Unchanged at about 83d. 
per Ib., f.o.b. U.K. port, or ex station, in little demand. 

Sopa, Caustic.—76/77%, {19 7s. 6d. per ton; 70/72%, 
£17 17s. 6d. per ton ; 60/62% broken, £19 2s. 6d. per ton ; 
98/99% powdered, {22 15s. per ton. All ex-station, 
spot delivery. Contracts 20s. per ton less. 

Sopium AcETATE.—Spot lots quoted {24 1os. per ton, ex store. 
Offered from the Continent at {22 10s. per ton, c.i-f. 
U.K. ports. 

Sop1um BICARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised quality £10 10s. 
per ton, ex quay or station.. M.W. quality 30s. per ton 
less. 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—English makers’ price unchanged at 
44d. per lb., D/d. 

Sop1um CARBONATE.—Soda crystals, £5 to £5 5s. per ton, 
ex quay or station. Alkali, 58%, £8 12s. 3d. per ton, 
ex quay or station. : 

Sopium HyposutpuHitE.—English makers’ price about {10 
per ton, ex station. Continental obtainable at about the 
same figure. Pea crystals quoted {15 per ton, ex store. 

Sopium NitRATE.—Refined 96/98% quality quoted £13 10s. 
to £13 15s. per ton, f.o.r. or f.o.b. U.K. port. ; 

Sopium NITRITE 100% .—Quoted £27 to £28 per ton, according 
to quantity, f.o.b. U.K. port. 

Sop1um PrussIATE (YELLOw).—Unchanged at about 5d. per 
Ib., f.0.b. U.K. port. Spot lots on offer at about 54d. 
per lb., ex store. 

Sopium SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Price for home consumption 
£4 58. per ton, carriage paid stations. Good expor 
inquiry. 
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Sopium SULPHIDE.—English material unchanged. 60/65% 
solid, £15 per ton, ex station; broken, £1 per ton more ; 
60/62%, offered from the Continent at £13 7s. 6d. per 
ton, c.if. U.K. port. 31/34% crystals English make, 
£9 7s. 6d. per ton, ex station. Offered from the Continent 
at about the same price, c.i.f. U.K. port. ’ 

SuLpHUR.—Flowers, {10 per ton; roll, £9 per ton; rock, 
£9 per ton; ground, £8 per ton. Prices nominal. 

Tin, Crystats.—Unchanged at Is. 3d. per lb., f.o.b. U.K. port. 

Zinc CHLORIDE, 98/100%.—Quoted £26 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. 
port for export. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—English material quoted £13 10s. per ton, 
ex store. Offered from the Continent at f12 per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. port. 

Notre.—tThe above prices are for bulk business, and are not 
to be taken as applicable to small parcels. 


Coal Tar Intermediates and Wood Distillation Products 
Amipo NAPHTHOL’ DisuLPHONIC AcID $.S.—Some inquiry for 
export. Offered at 14s. 4d. lb., 100% basis, delivered. 
ANTHRANILIC Acip.—Some home inquiry. Price quoted 
7s. gd. Ib., 100% basis, delivered. 
.CAsSSELLA F. Acrp.—Small inquiry. 
100% basis, delivered. 
CLEVES Acip.—Some inquiry. 
delivered. 
DIANISIDINE.—Fair inquiry. 
basis f.0.b. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Good inquiry. 
f.o.b., drums included. 
DINITROTOLUOL.—Some inquiry for export. 
1s. od. lb., f.o.b. 

FrREUNDs Acip.—Small inquiry. 
100% basis, delivered. 
MetA PHENYLENEDIAMINE.—Fair inquiry. 

carriage paid. 
META XYLIDINE ACETATE.—Some inquiry for export. 
at 4s. 8d. lb., 100% basis, f.o.b. ‘ 
NAPHTHIONATE OF Sopa.—Good inquiry. Price 2s. 63d. lb., 
100% basis, carriage paid. 

Para PHENYLENEDIAMINE H.Ci.—Fair inquiry. 
6s. od. lb., 100% basis, delivered. 
Para PHENYLENEDIAMINE BasE.—Small 
ros. 6d. lb,, 100% basis delivered. 


Offered at 9s. 6d. lb., 

Price 3s. 6d. lb., 100% basis, 
Offered at 22s. 6d. lb., 100% 
Price quoted 2s. 5d. lIb., 
Price quoted 
Price quoted 5s. 4d. lb., 
Price 4s. lb. 


, 


Offered 


Price quoted 


inquiry. Price 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 

The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

CHEMICALS FOR SWEDEN.—A firm of commission agents in 
Gothenburg desire to secure the representation for Sweden 
of British exporters of soya bean products (meal, oil cake, 
etc.), wheatbran, and chemicals. (Reference No. 269.) 

Pant, O1rs, Pircn, Erc., FoR Ecypr.—A European holding 
a responsible position in the Egyptian Government is about 
to retire and intends to establish himself as a manufacturers’ 
agent and Government contractor, and desires to represent 
British manufacturers of cement (British standard specifica- 
tion), paints and varnishes (mixed and powder), oils (boiled 
linseed, engine oil, cylinder and dynamo, raw linseed, turpen- 
tine, vavoline), and London pitch in barrels. (Reference 
No. 271.) 





Chemistry at the Ideal Home Exhibition 

A NUMBER of exhibits of chemical interest are on view at 
the Ideal Home Exhibition now open at Olympia, London. 
British-made photographic developers, silver and platinum 
salts, and other photographic chemicals are shown by 
Johnson and Sons, while there is an attractive display of salts 
of rare metals used in photography by Johnson, Matthey and 
Co., of Hatton Garden, London, Various methods of water 
softening are shown by the United Water Softeners, Ltd., 
pplicable to domestic use. Waterproofing compounds are 
shown by the Waterex Co. and Guirass Products, Ltd., the 
latter specialising in a waterproof paint suitable for metal, 
felt, or concrete materials. 


The Manchester Chemical Market 


- (FRomM Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.) 
Manchester, March 6, 1924. 

INQUIRIES for chemicals on the Manchester market have been 
fairly active during the past week, with actual business on 
moderate lines. The textile trade, usually a large consumer 
of heavy chemicals, is taking much below normal supplies, 
and the prospects of improvement in this direction are not 
promising at the moment. The overseas demand for certain 
of the staple lines of heavy chemicals is not unsatisfactory. 
Shipments have recently been made to the Continent and the 
East, but they have been on a small scale, the major portion of 
the business being with Colonial markets. 


Heavy Chemicals 

For hyposulphite of soda the demand is still subdued, and, 
though no quotable change from last week can be reported, 
values are on the easy side ; photographic crystals are offering 
at £14 Ios. to {15 and commercial at {9 5s. per ton. The same 
remarks apply to sulphide of sodium, with 60-65 per cent. 
concentrated solid quoted at £14 15s., and crystals at £9 5s. 
Bicarbonate of soda is steady and in fair demand at {10 fos. 
per ton. Soda crystals are maintained at £5 5s. per ton, 
a moderate inquiry being met with. Prussiate of soda is 
quiet, with values about unchanged at 5}d. per lb. Caustic 
soda is quoted at from £16 17s. 6d. per ton for 60 per cent. 
material to £19 7s. 6d. for 76-77 per cent. ; home and foreign 
demand continues pretty good. Bleaching powder is rather 
quiet but steady at about {10 per ton. Phosphate of soda is 
not attracting much attention, and quotations are easy at 
£13 10s. to {14 per ton. Saltcake is still fairly active on 
foreign account, with home demand restricted, values for the 
latter ranging round £4 10s. per. ton. Glauber salts keep 
quiet but fairly steady at £3 1os. per ton. Alkali meets with 
a rather good inquiry for both branches of trade, and 58 per 
cent material is unchanged at £6 15s. per ton. Bichromate 
of soda is steady and in moderate inquiry at 44d. per lb. 
Acetate of soda keeps firm at round £24 per ton, though actual 
business is on a small scale. Nitrite of soda is also well main- 
tained at £28 ros. to {29 per ton. Chlorate of soda shows little 
or no improvement, and values are still weak at about 23d. per 
lb. 

Caustic potash and carbonate of potash are selling fairly 
well at steady prices. Caustic is quoted at £30 to £31 per ton 
for 90 per cent. strength, and carbonate at about {26. Bi- 
chromate of potash is steady and in moderate inquiry at 
52d. per lb. Permanganate of potash is rather quiet at about 
8d. to 84d. per lb. Yellow prussiate of potash arouses little 
buying interest, though quotations are about unchanged at 
83d. per lb. Chlorate of potash is also quiet at round 3d. per 
Ib. 


Arsenic is a little easier, to-day’s value for white powdered, 
Cornish makes, being {66 per ton, Manchester: demand is 
quiet at the moment, although inquiry for forward delivery 
is reported. Sulphate of copper is still only a moderately 
active section of the market; prices are weak at between 
£24 10s. and £25 per ton, f.o.b. Commercial Epsom salts are 
unchanged at £4 10s. per ton for British makes ; magnesium 
sulphate, B.P., continues steady at about £6 1os. Acetates 
generally keep scarce and firm. Grey acetate of lime is quoted 
at {21 and brown at £14 Ios. to £15. White acetate of lead 
is offering at £48 1os. and brown at £46 to £47. Nitrate of 
lead is rather quiet but firm at £43 to £44 per ton. 


Acids and Tar Products 


Tartaric and citric acids are rather more active than they 
have been and prices are steadier ; tartaric is now offering at 
about ts. 2d. and citric at 1s. 5d. per lb. Oxalic acid con- 
tinues quiet at 53d. per Ib. Acetic acid is firm and in fairly 
steady demand at £47 to £48 per ton for 80 per cent. com- 
mercial and £70 for glacial. 

The market for some of the coal-tar products is improving, 
with a recovery from the worst of the weakness of the past 
month or two. Pitch is now quoted on the basis of £3 5s. per 
ton, Manchester. Carbolic acid is steadier at 8d. per Ib. for 
crystal and 2s. 2d. per gallon for crude. Solvent naphtha is 
stronger at 1s. 33d. per gallon. Naphthalenes are quoted at 
£16 to £17 per ton for refined and £7 and upwards for crude. 
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New Chemical Trade Marks 


Applications for Registration 

(This list has been specially compiled for us by Mr. H. T. P.° 
Gee, Patent and Trade Mark Agent, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2, from whom further information may be obtained. Opposi- 
tion to the Registration of the following Trade Marks can be 
lodged up to March 20, 1924.) 

REPELINE. 

441,228. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. 
CHARLES EBENEZER CHALLIS, trading as GOURMET 


AND CO., 2, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1; chemical 
manufacturer. October 1, 1923. (Tobe Associated. Sect. 24.) 
WALPRIMOL. 

443,417. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 


photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. 
THE WALPAMUR CO., LTD., Hollins Paint Works, Hollins 
Lane, Darwen, Lancashire ; paint, varnish and colour manu- 
facturers. December 7, 1923. (To be Associated. Sect. 24.) 

















dyes, 
WHITAKER AND CO., Colour Works, Old Shambles, 


443,806. Mineral and 443,807, Vegetable dyes. 


Kendal; manufacturers. December 19, 1923. (To be 
Associated. Sect. 24.) 
CARSOLUMBRA,. 
444,374. Chemical substances used in manufactures, 


photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, Grove Works, Lombard 
Road, Battersea, London, S.W.11; paint manufacturers. 
January 12, 1924. 

FumIrte. 

442,793. A powder for destroying insects. WM. BUTLER 
AND CO. (BRISTOL), LTD., Silverthorne Lane, St. Philips, 
Bristol ; distillers, importers, manufacturers and refiners. 
November 21, 1923. 


(Opposition to the Registration of the following Trade Marks 

can be lodged up to March 27, 1924.) 
Fotozo. 

444,378. A chemical preparation for facilitating the 
stripping of photographic prints from ferrotype or other plates. 
CYRIL THOMAS HINES, 86, High Street, Whitechapel, 
London, E.1; pharmaceutical chemist. January 12, 1924. 

HELCA. 

442,680. Chemical substances prepared for use in medicine 
and pharmacy. CHARLES RUSHBY, trading as CHARLES 
RUSHBY AND CO., 46, Sidney Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester ; manufacturer. November 17, 1923. 

PHENODINE. 

443,040. Chemical substances prepared for use in medicine 
and pharmacy, but not including mouthwash, tooth paste or 
soap, and not including any goods of a like kind to any of 
these excluded goods. CUXSON, GERRARD AND CO., 
LTD., 26, Fountain Lane, Oldbury, Worcestershire ; manu- 
facturing chemists. _ November 27, 1923. 

UNOP. 

443,610. Chemical substances prepared for use in medicine 
and pharmacy. WILLIAM ROBERT WILLIAMS, trading 
as THE SEN-A-BEAN MANUFACTURING CO., 160, 
Brockley Road, London, S.E.4; manufacturing chemist. 
December 13, 1923. (To be Associated. Sect. 24.) 


(Opposition to the Registration of the Trade Mark below can 
be lodged up to April 5, 1924.) 
POMFRALINE. 
444,082. Chemical substances prepared for use in medicine 
and pharmacy. PERCY CLAYTON,: 6, Market Place, 
Pontefract ; dispensing chemist. January 23, 1924. 





Company News 


Dominion GLass Co.—The usual quarterly dividend of 
13 _- cent. on the common stock is announced payable on 
April 1. 

Burt, BouLton AND HAywoop.—The directors announce 
an interim dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. free of tax. 
For the previous year the interim dividend was the same. 

YEATMAN AND Co.—A dividend is recommended at the 
rate of 24 per cent. on the ordinary shares for the half-year, 
making 5 per cent. for the year against 7} per cent. for the 
previous year. 

WAXED Papers Co.—The profits for the year 1923 were 
£37,981, of which £24,218 relates to the period ended July 31, 
and is not available for distribution. A dividend at the rate 
of Io per cent. per annum is proposed on the ordinary shares, 
carrying forward, £3,780. 

UTAH CopPpER Co.—The report for the quarter to December 
31 last states that the net profit from copper production was 
$1,827,869, to which is added miscellaneous income and Bing- 
ham and Garfield Railway dividend of $679,196, making a total 
income of $2,507,065. After deducting depreciation there 
remains $2,167,067, which is carried to surplus account. 

JoHN OAKEY AND Sons, Lrp.—For the year 1923 the 
net profits were £41,661, which with £2,821 brought in makes 
an available total of £44,482 against £43,821 a year ago. A 
balance dividend of 7} per cent. is recommended on the ordinary 
shares, making 10 per cent. less tax, for the year, or the same 
as for 1922; last year’s transfer of £10,000 to general reserve 
is repeated, and the carry-forward is increased from £2,821 
to £3,482. 

PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND Co., Ltp.—The net trading profit 
for the year 1923, after providing for depreciation and taxes, 
amounted to £103,545, against £70,549 in 1922. The directors 
propose to pay a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
16} per cent. actual, making a total of 224 per cent. for the 
whole year, against 15 percent. in 1922. It is further intended 
to write off the balance of the preliminary expenses, which 
amount to £10,416, to carry to reserve the sum of £10,000 and 
to carry forward £23,159. The annual meeting will be held 
at General Buildings, Aldwych, London, on March 12, at 
11.30 a.m. 

BRADFORD Dyers’ AssociATIoNn, Ltp.—Mr. George Douglas, 
managing director, presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Association held on Thursday, February 28, in moving the 
adoption of the report and balance sheet said that trade 
conditions during the past year had been difficult owing to 
the great fluctuations in the price of cotton and wool. Com- 
pared with 1922 there was a decrease in the exports of grey 
goods of 217 million square yards, but an increase in dyed 
goods of 73 million square yards. It had beenstated that the 
high price of dyeing had crippled the dyed trade, and led to 
an increased export of grey goods. The actual figures, 
however, did not bear out that. Attention had been drawn 
from time to time to the increased export of goods shipped in 
the grey state to various countries, but there had always been 
a large export of grey goods, and the recovery of the grey and 
dyed goods business had not proceeded at the same rate. 
Taking the average of 1910, I91I, 1912 and 1913, as asounder 
basis of comparison, it was found that the dyed trade had more 
than held its own. Referring to dyeing prices, he said they 
were approximately 10 per cent. lower than a year ago, 
though, unfortunately, owing to the rise in the price of raw 
cotton and of wool, these reductions were quite overshadowed. 





Unemployment Returns 
THE number of persons on February 25, 1924, recorded 
on the live registers of the unemployment exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,120,000. This was 4,407 less than on 
February 18, 1924, and 130,112 less than the figure recorded 
on December 31, 1923. The total included 830,000 men, 
35,500 boys, 219,800 women, and 34,700 girls. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be responsible 
for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 

[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments ave not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments 
against him.] 


SOUTHERN WHOLESALE SUPPLY CO., 161, High 
Street, Southampton, chemists. (C.C., 8/3/24.) £18 Is. 5d. 


January 23. 

TURNBULL AND CO. (METALS), LTD., 327, Waterloo 
Road, Blackpool, merchants and consulting chemists. (C.C., 
8/3/24.) £28 13s. 3d. January 25. 

London Gazette 
Company Winding Up 

BRITISH POTASH CO., LTD.,:49, Queen Victoria Street, 
London. (C.W.U., 8/3/24.) Meetings of creditors, March 14, 
11.30 a.m., and contributories, March 14, 12 noon, 33, Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 


Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 
COAL AND OIL REDUCTION, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 8/3/24.} 
W. B. Anderson, 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., chartered 
accountant, appointed liquidator. Meeting of creditors at 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 59A, London Wall, 


E.C., at 12.30 p.m., on Wednesday, March 12. Creditors’ 
claims by March 27. 
GEORGE YOUNG (CHEMISTS), LTD. (C.W.U.V., 


8/3/24.) B. Hennell, chartered accountant, 165-167, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2., appointed liquidator. “Meeting of creditors 
at the offices of the liquidator on Tuesday, March 11, at 2.30 


p.m. 

ORGANAM, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 8/3/24.) F. Sharman, 
incorporated accountant, 122, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C., 
appointed liquidator. 


Bankruptcy Information 
HALL, Harry H., lately carrying on business at Sladen Dye 
Works, Littleborough, dyer and finisher. (R.O., 8/3/24.) 
Receiving order, February 26. Creditor’s petition. 


Notice of Intended Dividend 
SWITHENBANK, Harold, 132, Beeches Road, West 
Bromwich, analytical chemist. Last day for receiving proofs, 
March 20. Trustee, T. Easton, official receiver, Ruskin 
Chambers, 191, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Receiverships 

HENSON AND SON, LTD. (R., 8/3/24.) J. Stephenson, 
of Queen Street, Peterborough, was appointed receiver and 
manager on February 22, 1924, under powers contained in 
debenture dated January 27, 1917. 

SHEAF TURPS PRODUCERS, LTD. (R., > 8/3/24.) 
J. A. Gregory, of 2, Rectory Chambers, 24, Norfolk Row, 
Sheffield, was appointed receiver on February 11, 1924, under 


powers contained in debentures dated March 10, 1922. 


Mortgages and Charges 

(NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act, of 1908, provides tha’ 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise tt shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor, The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced,] 

IDEAL CLEANERS AND DYERS, LTD., London, W. 
(M., 8/3/24.) Registered February 22, 41,000 debentures, 
balance of £5,000. General charge ; also registered February 
22, £500 third debenture, to P. E. Morel, Erines, Tarbert, 
Loch Fyne; general charge (subject to first debenture, but 
ranking pari passu with series of second debentures). 
£6,000.* June 21, 1923. 


_ path of the grinding action, receives very little wear. 


' 


New Companies Registered 

BICOL (LINCOLN), LTD. Seed, bone and shell crushers, 
manufacturers of and dealers in sulphuric acid, chemical, 
fish, bone and artificial manures, fertilisers, insecticides, etc. 
Nominal capital, £6,000 in {1 shares. Solicitors; Toynbee, 
Larken, Mason and Co., 7, Bank Street, Lincoln. 

ENGLISH CHEMICALS, LTD., “ Clevehurst,’”’ Wey- 
bridge, Surrey. Chemical merchants and manufacturers, etc. 
Nominal capital, £500-in {1 shares. 

ESTHONIAN OILS PROPRIETARY CO., LTD., 25-27, 
Bishopsgate, Londun, E.C. To acquire and turn to account 
any lands, concessions, mining rights, metalliferous and petro- 
liferous, and lands containing or supposed to contain coal, oil, 
clay, shale, iron, copper, lead, sulphur or other minerals, etc. 
Nominal capital, £24,000 in £1 shares. 

HARLANDS, LTD., 100-104, Moorgate Station Chambers, 
London, E.C. Chemists, druggists, drysalters, manufacturers 
and importers and dealers in pharmaceutical, medicinal, 
chemical, industrial and other preparations. Nominal capital, 
£2,000 in {1 shares. ; 

KNOCK-OUT FiRE EXTINGUISHERS, LTD., Coventry 
House, South Place, London, E.C.2. To acquire’ and turn to 
account any invention relating to fire extinguishers ; to deal 
in apparatus, chemicals, etc., used in connection wrth the 
company’s busine:s. Nominal capital, {9,450 in 9,000 
ordinary shares of {r and 9,000 deferred shares of Is. 

LASSEN, HJORT AND MENZIES, LTD., Imperial House, 
Kingsway, London, -¥v.C.2. To manufacture, grant or take 
licences in respect of or turn to account patents and patent 
rights and processes for the softening, purification or other 
treatment of water, the prevention of scale in boilers or any 
other purposes, etc. Nominal capital, {100 in £1 shares. 





A Grinder with New Features . 

AN interesting patent grinder is now being turned out by 
J. Booth and Son, of Congleton (Cheshire). By means of a 
reversible eight-corned grinding centre, the material to be 
broken up or ground is reduced to any degree of coarseness 
or fineness required, and the output is regulated in size by 
a simple change of screens. The grinder itself, or grinding 
centre, simply slips on to the shaft, fitting a feather key, 
which is secured by means of a front nut. This grinding 
centre is of hard-wearing steel and working in an octagonal 
chamber it is claimed that it does its work even if the 
corners become worn. The feed is through the top, the 
ground material being delivered through the screen to an out- 
let at the foot. Any required screen can be fitted in a few 
minutes. The screen being arranged at the side, out of the 
The 
pulley drive is on ball bearings, and the bracketing is arranged 
to prevent any chance of getting out of alignment when bolt- 
ing down. The grinders (patent No. 200,788) are made in 
two sizes, No. 1 with a capacity of from 8 to 15 cwt., and No. 2 
18 to 30 cwt., according to material and mesh being used. 





Chemical Study of Disease 
A MEETING of the Huddersfield Technical College Chemical 
Society was held on Tuesday, February 26, when Mr. G. M. 
Green gave a lecture on ‘‘ Chemistry and Disease.”’ 

The lecturer appealed for a broader recognition on the part 
of the general public of thesscope and interests of chemistry 
as distinct from pharmacy. So far as medicine was concerned, 
chemistry, combined with physics and biology, had begun to 
replace the “‘ shot-gun methods ”’ formerly, and still unfor- 
tunately, practised for lack of better by the medical profession. 
Life processes were essentially chemical in nature, and in many 
cases the resulting compounds might be reproduced in the 
laboratory, Disease might be due to two fundamental 
causes either the introduction of chemical poisons or the lack 
of chemical elements due to unsuitable diet. Colloid chemistry 
was proving immensely useful in some diseases. In con- 
nection with the glands of the body Mr. Green indicated the 
enormous importance of isolating and identifying the active 
principles manufactured and secreted by them, He instanced 
particularly insulin. 








